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Apologetics for Our Days 

Indications are numerous that the world of today is swinging back 
to religion. Atheism has lost its glamor and is no longer regarded 
as fashionable. It cannot claim the support of the men of science, 
and is championed only by a few small groups that really have very 
little influence on the molding of modern thought. The boisterous 
aggressiveness of these groups and the crude and blatant methods 
of their propaganda bespeak the inherent weakness of their cause 
and the lack of success attending their misguided efforts. The living 
generation is keenly interested in religious problems and quite will- 
ing to give the exponent of religion an attentive and respectful hear- 
ing. This auspicious state of affairs constitutes a rare opportunity, 
the latent possibilities of which ought to be exploited in full measure 
in the interests of the true religion. Perhaps we have arrived at a 
turning point in history and a new religious era may be in the 
making. It may now be possible to bring the masses that have been 
alienated from the Church back into the true Fold. At all events, 
we must take advantage of this promising situation and bring to the 
men of our generation the message of the eternal truth and make 
them acquainted with the claims of the Church. 

It may be objected that this interpretation of the present-day re- 
ligious situation is by far too optimistic. We have no mind to refute 
this objection as it would involve us in interminable and fruitless 
discussion, since the final outcome would depend not so much on 
objective data as on a subjective evaluation of the facts. Tempera- 
ment in the case would give the ultimate decision. But we do say 
this by way of answer, that only optimism is the source of significant 
activity and that pessimism has never yet inaugurated any great and 
beneficent movement. More than any one else, the apostle must be 
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inspired and buoyed by optimism. Only the hope of success can 
conquer obstacles and sustain prolonged effort. Unless we take an 
optimistic and favorable view of our generation, we will not be in- 
clined to work at its salvation. Pessimism stifles missionary zeal. 
We are convinced that our contemporaries are well disposed towards 
the truth, and that our apostolic labors will not be entirely wasted. 
Any other view would completely dishearten the apostle. 


Our generation is seeking the way back to God. It profoundly 
and painfully feels the need of God. One who has carefully studied 
the religious situation of our days comes to the following conclu- 
sion: “If we place our finger on the passionately agitated pulse of 
modern intellectual life and listen to its rhythm, we discover that the 
direction in which it vibrates is towards God. A nostalgia has arisen 
and will not allow men to rest.””"* Atheism is no longer a conquer- 
ing creed, and unbelief has lost its unholy fascination. Theism is 
gaining ground and Christianity may look forward towards new 
victories. At the conclusion of the nineteenth century, Albert de 
Lapparent, the successor of Berthelot to the post of secretary of the 
Academy of Sciences, in drawing up the balance sheet between 
belief and unbelief, could make the following bold statement : “After 
one hundred years of effort to explain everything apart from our 
religious beliefs or in opposition to them, the science which is freed 
from prejudices, liberated from all a priori philosophy and faithful 
to its method of calm observation, has reached conclusions which 
differ little from those of our old dogmas. Let us not fear, there- 
fore, to affirm boldly that this end of the century is favorable to men 
of faith and particularly to Catholics.” Science has turned its 
weapons against that materialistic philosophy which was the most 
implacable enemy of faith. If at the end of the late century science 
had begun to sever its alliance with infidelity, it is now going a step 
further and seeking a closer union with religion. Thus, Professor 
C. A. Ellwood, of the University of Missouri, in the 1924 opening 
address before the Yale Divinity School observed : “A new hope has 
come into the world—that science may unite with religion in the 
work of redeeming mankind.”’ 


In this connection the title of a book published not so long ago 


1 Erich Przywara, S. J., “Gott” (Cologne). 
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is very significant. This title reads: “Strength of Religion as Shown 
by Science.” * Now, this title suggests the trend of modern science 
towards religion. The old hostility and antagonism have disappeared. 
Even if this were not an honest peace but merely a temporary truce, 
religion will naturally benefit by the cessation of hostilities. It can 
devote itself to constructive work and need not waste its energies in 
repelling attacks coming from the camp of science. But if the con- 
version of science is sincere and genuine and lasting, then the great- 
est blessings may be expected from an alliance between religion and 
science. In the volume mentioned the author asserts that the under- 
standing between science and religion is steadily growing. “In 
scientific circles,” he writes, “the trend has long been towards re- 
ligious philosophy and not against it. .. . The trend towards co- 
operation has, in fact, been nurtured throughout centuries by scien- 
tists of the first order, among whom might be mentioned Coperni- 
cus, Galileo, Kepler, Newton, Faraday, Leibnitz, Lord Kelvin and 
Pasteur. In the United States the tendency towards religio-scientific 
harmony has shown steady growth on lines emphasizing their kin- 
dred aims. Thus, Professor K. F. Mather, head of the department 
of geology of Harvard, wrote recently : “Men of religion seek right- 
eousness ; finding it, they also find the truth. The further along the 
two avenues of investigation the scientist and the theologian go, 
the closer together they discover themselves to be. Already many of 
them are marching shoulder to shoulder in their endeavor to com- 
bine a trained and reasoning mind with a faithful and loving heart 
in every human individual and thus to develop more perfectly to 
mankind the image of God.’ Professor Patton, of the department 
of geology of Dartmouth College, also wrote: ‘I repeat, there is no 
difference between what is vital in science and what is vital in 
religion. In fact, underneath, science is religion and religion is 
science.’ These examples, to which many could be added, clearly 
indicate the presence among scientists of many whose attitude 
towards religion presages active and sincere support from their side 
if active codperation with theologians could be brought about.” 


Without indulging exaggerated hopes, we may confidently assert 
that the outlook for religion at present is as favorable as it has been 


2 By Charles E. de M. Lajous, M.D., Sc.D., LL.D. (Philadelphia). 
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for a long time. This is quite enough to warrant a courageous and 
enthusiastic resumption of missionary work among our contempo- 
raries, who will be ready to listen to our message and to weigh the 
arguments which we advance in confirmation of it. The situation 
confronting the Apostles assuredly was not more favorable. 


The Catholic Message 

The content of the Catholic message does not change, but the 
manner of its presentation must adapt itself to the requirements of 
the generation to which it is addressed. It is for this very reason 
that Christ instituted a living Church whose sublime office it is, not 
to hand down stereotyped formulas of doctrine, but to preach the 
truth with a voice that is understood by every age and every genera- 
tion. If we wish our generation to grasp our message, we must set 
the truth forth in the language of the day and the hour. Now, it is 
our purpose to offer a presentation of the Catholic truth answering 
to the peculiar needs of our own contemporaries. This presentation 
is intended to serve a twofold end. It should strengthen the faithful 
in their convictions and make them appreciate more fully the innu- 
merable blessings which their holy faith bestows on them. It will 
try to make them realize what their faith means to them in terms 
of human values and happiness. They will see in their faith a new 
beauty and a new glory and thoroughly understand that in their 
faith they find an enrichment and larger fulfillment of life. An 
enlightened faith will also have the power of drawing others towards 
the truth. It is obvious that one who cannot give to himself an 
intelligent account of his faith will be unable to convince others. An 
insight into the reasonableness of our faith constitutes also the best 
protection against doubt and fortifies us against the assaults of 
infidelity. The loss of faith in many cases must be traced to igno- 
rance. This is especially true of the young whose religious training 
has not kept pace with their general cultural advancement. Having 
learnt the doctrines of the faith in the language adapted to the level 
of child intelligence and mistaking the form for the matter, they 
cannot express their beliefs in the language of the adult or in the 
terminology of science, and accordingly imagine that the substance 
of their faith has been shattered by objections which in reality affect 
only the inadequate manner of expression. To such and many 
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others an exposition of the faith in scientifically correct and modern 
phraseology will prove helpful. 

The other aim of this presentation of Catholic truth is to serve 
the cause of convert-making by furnishing an outline that may be 
used as a basis for lectures to non-Catholics. In approaching those 
not of the Faith the sympathetic understanding of their general 
mental outlook and a proper appreciation of their habits of thought 
are of vital importance. Here a subjective adaption of objective 
truth to different types of thinking becomes imperative. In this 
there lurks danger. Many who have endeavored to render the truth 
palatable to the minds of their contemporaries tainted by the infil- 
trations of a false philosophy have unwittingly distorted the truth 
and themselves become infected by error. Well meant and inspired 
by a noble purpose though such efforts may have been, they were 
bound to end in disaster. The Church felt herself compelled to 
disavow and repudiate such ill-advised attempts at mediating be- 
tween traditional doctrine and the modern mind. We will be on our 
guard against this danger and mindful of the pitfalls that beset our 
path. The sad experiences of others in this respect ought to make 
us very cautious and circumspect. Vestigia terrent! We will keep 
in view the subjective bias of the modern mind but at the same time 
be very careful not to modify the truth in any manner. It is possible 
to use terms borrowed from the vocabulary of modern philosophy 
and even to follow certain lines of approach familiar to pragmatism 
or ethical culture without making the slightest concession to false 
philosophical tendencies. This is a perfectly legitimate proceeding 
and in the main constitutes the policy of the New Scholasticism. 
Loyalty to the spirit and the traditions of the philosophia perennis is 
quite consistent with an adoption of modern methods and modern 
philosophical terminology. In fact, only by such means can a 
rapprochement of Catholic thought and the modern mind be brought 
about. It is futile to speak to the men of our days in the language 
of the past ages. Though caution in this respect is very necessary, 
undue timidity will prove a handicap. We cannot ignore the fact 
that, though the truth itself does never become antiquated, its ex- 
pression in certain definite terms may indeed become obsolete and 
actually unintelligible. On the whole, we can endorse the explana- 
tion which Professor Charles M. Bakewell, of Yale University, 
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gives of the lack of interest manifested by our times for Catholic 
thought: “The great period of Scholastic philosophy is not given in 
non-Catholic schools the consideration it deserves. This is not due 
to a hostile attitude, but rather to the fact that there are no texts 
available that are intelligible to the normal youth. If you will 
pardon my saying so, I think that the modern defenders of Scholas- 
tic philosophy have been over-timid. They have clung to the words 
and phrases of the Scholastic writers instead of translating their 
ideas into the language of everyday life as it is lived today—instead 
of translating them, to use Professor James’ phrase, ‘into their cash 
value in terms of actual experience.’ The result is that the college 
student does not get beyond the words and the phrases—they do not 
bite in.” * Hence, if we wish to win converts to Catholic truth, it 
must be stated in terms that not only convey a real meaning to the 
modern mind but also get a firm grip and hold upon its attention. 
To sink into the mind and take root in it, terms must be related to 
the mental content, for otherwise they cannot form vital appercep- 
tive contacts nor make fruitful associations cluster and grow around 
them. This seems to be a sufficient justification for an attempt to 
offer a restatement of Catholic truth in modern terms. The truth 
may be recast in a new mold without detriment to its substance; in 
fact, at times it must be thus recast in order to preserve its integrity 
and vitality. That also is the view of the Rev. George O’ Neill, S.J., 
who in his preface to a modern work on apologetics writes: “Truth 
is unchanging, but her aspects are endlessly varied, and the manifold 
minds and hearts of men apprehend her with various degrees and 
kinds of labor and imperfection. Every teacher of the great funda- 
mental truths of life and eternity must adapt his message to his time 
and place, must speak the language of his auditory.” * 


Scope of Our Program 
Our inquiry will proceed along constructive lines and avoid con- 
troversy and polemics. It will aim at bringing out in strong relief 
the positive values in Catholic philosophy and the helps it offers 
towards truly human living. It will address itself not only to the 


’ Quoted from “Present Day Thinkers and the New Scholasticism,” by John 
Zybura, Ph.D. (St. Louis, Mo.). 


4“Solution of the Great Problem,” by Abbé Dellone (New York City). 
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intellect but to the entire man, and show that Catholic truth not only 
satisfies the demands of reason but also finds itself in perfect accord 
with all the nobler aspirations of our being. The system of Catholic 
truth will be built up in such a way that it can be seen as a whole 
in its logical consistency, in its harmonious architectonic structure, 
in its complete self-sufficiency, and in its wide majestic sweep. Such 
a structure by its mere appearance suggests internal solidity and im- 
pregnable strength. In the course of the positive exposition many 
objections, doubts and difficulties that crop up in the beginning or at 
the separate stages of the argument will disappear without the neces- 
sity of direct refutation. Initial obscurities will vanish in the light 
of fuller development. For doubts and difficulties usually spring 
from a fragmentary perception of the truth and lose their pertinency 
in its fuller unfolding. Narrow minds of a critical bent who fix 
their eyes on partial and isolated aspects of the truth are the ones 
who in the pursuit of an inquiry are most frequently afflicted by 
doubts and tortured by uncertainty. Could they bring themselves to 
take larger and more comprehensive views and see things in their 
perspectives, they would quickly realize the irrelevancy of their 
objections and the trivial character of their difficulties. Before we 
enter into any objections and difficulties we will build up the entire 
system of Catholic truth and allow it to speak for itself. It is easier 
to defend a whole system of truth than an isolated aspect of the 
truth. It is a clever device practised by the enemies of truth to dis- 
engage a proposition from its context (in which it receives its right 
meaning and its proper limitations) and to level against it their 
attacks. In this manner they often succeed in winning a seeming 
victory over the truth. 

Psychology justifies this positive mode of procedure, since it is a 
wellknown fact that the mere refutation of objections rarely ever 
leads to conviction. The mind that loves to find objections is not 
yet in the mood to yield to legitimate evidence. It has been observed 
that objections quite often spring from a hidden aversion to the 
foreseen and dreaded outcome of the argument, and hence must be 
regarded as an unconscious defense mechanism set up to obscure 
the light of the evidence and to justify the retention of a secretly 
cherished error. More frequently than we imagine, objections 
merely mask and veil intellectual dishonesty and an unwillingness 
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to accept the conclusion however well it may have been established. 
The readiness to listen to a positive exposition of an argument and 
to refrain from voicing and urging any objections or difficulties 
until it has been fairly completed, may be considered as an indication 
of intellectual sincerity and bespeaks candor and the absence of un- 
reasonable prejudice. 

Moreover, experience favors the positive exposition as it really 
constitutes a short cut to the truth. The controversial road is a long, 
tedious and tortuous road that consumes much time and rarely leads 
to the goal. The Rev. Dr. John M. Cooper wisely remarks: “We 
waste enormous time and energy in cutting off the hydra objections. 
Positive exposition cuts off all at once.’”’ Our preference for a posi- 
tive and constructive program has the sanction of experienced 
apologists and we think will meet with general approval. 

Constructive, non-polemical exposition possesses another com- 
mendable feature which should be valued highly. It opens up the 
rich treasures of Catholic doctrine and thus enables the inquirer 
after the truth to see for himself that all the fragments of truth 
preserved in his own religious belief are likewise contained in the 
Catholic faith. In fact, he will discover much that is both familiar 
and dear to him. The discovery will naturally make him look with 
kindlier eyes upon this faith which, on account of previous misrep- 
resentation, he had come to regard as something utterly at variance 
with all his religious conceptions and offensive to his religious sensi- 
bilities. Possibly he will realize that he is much nearer to the 
Catholic faith than he ventured to think. Controversy and attack, 
on the other hand, accentuate the existing differences and widen the 
gulf between the inquirer and the Catholic truth. They have a dis- 
couraging effect because they create the impression that there are 
no bridges by which he may pass from his present position to the 
Faith. And last not least, positive exposition, contrary to contro- 
versy and polemics, does not even remotely expose us to the danger 
of offending against charity. 


CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 

















PATIENCE IN PREACHING 
By THE Ricut Rev. Mscer. H. T. Henry, Lirt.D. 


“Domine Deus, ut video, patientia est mihi valde necessaria: 
multa enim in hac vita accidunt contraria” (De Imit. Christi). 


I 

The Imitation is a small work, but the theme of suffering and 
of patience under its trials runs throughout the four books and is 
crisply referred to in one hundred and thirty-seven places. In 
respect of our present concern, one passage in particular appeals 
to me: “Patientiam quidem omnes recommendant; sed heu! quam 
pauci sunt qui pati desiderant!’’ And there comes to mind the anec- 
dote about the preacher who was discoursing on patience. 

Everybody (the good man was saying to his people) needs to 
exercise the beautiful virtue of patience. We must, therefore, arm 
ourselves against the time when things contrary to our wishes hap- 
pen to us and soon. He had hardly got farther than this when he 
noticed that the front door of the church was open and allowed 
the noises of the street as well as occasional late-comers to enter, 
the latter bringing in their own noise of clamping feet on the bare 
boards of the floor. The preacher found himself suffering distrac- 
tions, and called to the janitor in a sort of stage-whisper to shut the 
door. The janitor was doubtless hard of hearing, but the door, at 
any rate, remained open. After a few more sentences recommend- 
ing to everybody the virtue of patience, the preacher was again 
aware of the olden noises, and in a loud voice ordered the janitor 
to shut the door. The command was unheeded. The process was 
several times repeated, the preacher growing angrier each time, until 
finally he was stamping on the floor of the pulpit, shouting at the 
top of his voice, menacing the janitor with closed fists and calling 
him a booby, and so on. Yes, as the Jmitation reminds us, all of us 
preach patience, but few of us are willing to practise it. 

Patience is peculiarly necessary for the preacher. He is subject 
to many inevitable distractions just at the time when he needs con- 
centration of thought and quietude in his surroundings, whether he 
be preaching memoriter or extemporaneously. It may be that the 
various distracting occurrences are not foreseen by him as probabili- 
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es 


ties against which he must arm himself with exemplary patience. 
Nevertheless, they are, as a rule, quite foreseeable. It might be well 
to have several appropriate methods in stock, as it were, for handling 
the adverse situations as they arise. 

There is, for instance, the sudden wailing of an infant in its 
mother’s arms. What can be done about it? The more the preacher 
talks, the louder the baby cries. Shall he abruptly scold the mother 
for bringing her babe to church? Order her outside until he shall 
have finished his sermon, distressing her thus before her friends 
and acquaintances? 

The children of this world are wiser in their generation than the 
children of light. I recall listening to the late Senator Phelan deliv- 
ering the principal speech at an immense gathering of sympathizers 
with the Irish claim for independence. The World War had closed, 
and Wilson’s words were still echoing down the corridors of time. 
Senator Phelan was a splendid orator, and the people who packed the 
large auditorium to the doors were giving him rapt attention. Sud- 
denly a baby started wailing in strident tones. Instead of getting flus- 
tered, the veteran speaker turned towards the mother and smilingly 
congratulated her on sharing Ireland’s hope of the long centuries, for 
the undaunted children of the Green Isle would continue that hope 
during all the years to come. The people, wondering how he would 
handle the situation, broke into loud applause, and, when it had 
ceased, the baby also had ceased wailing, perhaps in astonishment 
at the sudden rivalry. The senator had doubtless armed himself 
against the probability of that distraction, and knew how to take 
advantage of it with an added gain in the sympathy of his audience. 
The preacher, however, may not say or do anything that will cause 
applause in the church. What may he do? 


Circumstances alter cases—and so do temperaments. ‘‘Temper,” 
however, must not be displayed. Patience is very necesary for us. 
A kindly temperament will instinctively act in a kindly manner. 
Paxton Hood gives us an illustration in “The Vocation of the 
Preacher.” A certain Dr. Andrews was noted for his eccentricities 
in the pulpit, but “the crying of a child-never produced in him any 
irritability ; he would sometimes look at the mother and say: ‘Poor 
thing! Poor thing! Better take it out—won’t be good!—won’t be 
good!’ And it was as easy for the Doctor to say sweet, good, bright 
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things, as for a child to pick up shells upon a sea-beach; his mind 
and heart were full of them” (page 211). We can fancy a widening 
smile and a genial one, among the auditors, as the now unflustered 
mother quietly retired with her infant. 


But the irritable temperament—how shall it manage the sweet 
smile and the gentle word? Somehow or other it must be done! 
For the mother wishes to obey the church law, but circumstances 
in her domestic arrangements force her to bring baby along with 
her. It has been suggested, I believe, that some provision could be 
made at or near the church to care for babies while the mothers are 
hearing Mass. Whether or not this is practicable, the preacher 
should contemplate the probability of infantile interruptions and be 
ready for them. 

Il 

Is the preacher disturbed by drowsy folk? If so, what may he 
best do? Will he expostulate with them, or joke with them, or 
catch them in the net of a story? 

The story is an old as well as a modern device. Demosthenes 
did not disdain to use it. We find the Blessed Thomas More writ- 
ing to his cousin: 

“Cassianus, that very virtuous man, rehearseth in a certain col- 
lection of his that a certain holy father, in making of a sermon, 
spake of heaven and heavenly things so celestially that much of 
his audience with the sweet sound thereof began to forget all the 
world, and fall asleep. Which, when the father beheld, he dis- 
sembled their sleeping, and suddenly said unto them: ‘I shall tell 
you a merry tale.’ At which word they lifted up their heads and 
hearkened unto that. And after, the sleep therewith broken, heard 
him tell of heaven again.” 


The method is approved by More, who nevertheless bewails the 
necessity for such a method: “Better would I wish it, but I cannot 
help it.” It is the old question of Mahomet and the mountain over 
again. 

The method is likewise modern. I recall that, when Father Par- 
dow noticed the boys growing drowsy in the retreat at the seminary, 
he would rouse us up by the sudden injection of a story into his 
discourse. It is also medieval. De la Marche tells us of a Cistercian 
priest named Gerard who was preaching to his converted brethren 
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in a monastery. He noted that their eyelids were gradually droop- 
ing, and he stopped, beginning on a higher tone: “There was once 
upon a time a king named Arthur.” All heads were lifted up. 
But again he interrupted himself to say: “When I spoke of God, 
you slept; and you wake up to listen to fables.”” This was expostu- 
lation following hard upon the promise of a story. Jacobus de 
Vitry preferred to tell a true story rather than to make an unful- 
filled promise. But he had a real trick up his sleeve at times. “He 
who is asleep in this corner will not hear my secret!’’ All heads 
were slowly lifted up to hear the secret. The device was a success. 
But how often might a preacher hope to make it a success with the 
same congregation? Perhaps it was intended as an ironical com- 
ment, a hint to the people on how they ought to mend their ways in 
future, rather than merely a device for the present moment. 

Quite the reverse of drowsiness was the ancient practice of ap- 
plauding a preacher. We do not suffer such distractions nowadays, 
since everything is so formal on the part of both preacher and con- 
gregation. St. Augustine and St. Chrysostom knew how to take 
advantage of the practice to point an occasional moral, instead of 
becoming bewildered by the sudden outburst. Neither are we dis- 
tracted by the seventeenth-century sort of applause, which in Eng- 
land took the form of “humming.” A contemporary document 
tells us that a certain Mr. Richard Holdsworth once rather sternly 
rebuked his audience for their hummed admiration: “Once as he 
was preaching at Mercers-Chapel on the Acclamation made to 
Herod, the Auditory several times Hummed him in such a manner 
that he could not be Heard; in so much that he was forced to call 
out to them once, I pray remember the text.’ His admirers had 
embarrassed him by their humming. We do not confront such a 
difficulty. On the other hand, we must remember how patient 
withal our congregations are at times with our own indifferent 
sermons. Our people exemplify the virtue of patience without 
preaching about it. We are not pulled out of our pulpits by our 
hair, as happened once to Nathaniel Vincent because what he 
said displeased his hearers, popular preacher though he generally 
was. Neither do our congregations scrape their feet protestingly 
on the floor to indicate that forbearance has ceased to be a virtue. 
As a rule they suffer us in silence as a sort of necessary evil. Re- 
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membering all this, we shall try to put up with the distractions 
caused us by our good people. The list is nearly ended now, only 
a few remaining to be considered. 


Ill 

There are various other probable causes of distraction to the 
preacher. St. Chrysostom was disturbed on one occasion as he 
noticed the congregation following with their eyes the lighting of 
the lamps in church, and he accordingly said: “I am expounding 
the Scriptures, and you all turn your eyes from me to the lamps, and 
him that is lighting the lamps. What negligence is this, so to for- 
sake me, and set your minds on him! For I am lighting a fire from 
the Holy Scripture; and my tongue is a burning lamp of doctrine. 
This is a greater and a better light than that, for we do not set up 
a light like that moistened with oil, but we inflame souls, that are 
watered with piety, with a desire of hearing.” The Saint seized 
upon the incident to make spiritual capital of it. How ancient all 
this is, and yet how modern! Who has not witnessed the very 
same occurrence when, during the evening sermon, candles are being 
lighted on the altar for Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament? 
All eyes follow the altar-boys as, with uncertain skill, they light 
candle after candle, while the drooping taper threatens to go up in 
a sudden catastrophic flame. What shall the preacher do? A story 
will hardly vie in interest with the gradual lighting of the candles. 
Might not a gentle remonstrance like that of Chrysostom point a 
happy moral? 

Then there is the noise of people still coming into the church in 
the hope of “hearing Mass” from the Offertory on. Or there is 
the shifting from foot to foot of the crowd gathered at the doors 
of the church, with perhaps the evidence of whispered comments 
upon the sermon. Has the pastor provided alert and courteous 
ushers who will guide such folk into vacant seats and thus, from 
the very beginning of Mass, already have prevented the clustering 
of men at the doors? Mayhap there is some whispering among 
those who are seated, or much obvious inattention, or frequent 
change of posture as if the people were being bored to death. Such 
things may be distractions for us who must preach. 
Whispered comment is rare in our congregations. If it should 
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occur, we could adopt the gentle remonstrance of St. Bernard, who 
merely said in a conversational tone that he perceived, from whis- 
pers and the shaking of heads, that the people were hardly willing 
to credit what he had been saying, but that it nevertheless was true. 

Whatever be the cause of our distractions, we of all men cannot 
afford to show impatience in preaching. Whatever be our text and 
our preachment, the congregation may have to suffer equally with 
ourselves. For both them and us, “God takes a text and preacheth 
patience.” 

















A CATECHISM CRITIC 
By Joun J. O’Gorman, D.C.L. 


Is the Catechism Catholic? This startling question is occasioned 
by the publication of a book entitled: “The First Instruction of 
Children and Beginners; An Inquiry into the Catechetical Tradi- 
tion of the Church.”* The author is a Belgian priest, Reverend 
Joseph V. Tahon, who after ten years’ experience teaching in a 
diocesan college in Belgium joined the Missionary Congregation 
at Sheut, and “as an expert in education was sent to revitalize 
Catholic schools in the Philippines, where he has now been for over 
twenty years.” He became dissatisfied with the usual methods of 
instructing children in religion and has worked out a different sys- 
tem. From a study he made of the history of catechetics while on 
leave in Europe, he became convinced that the current method used 
by Catholics in teaching catechism is not the pre-Reformation Cath- 
olic method. His present book was written to prove this conten- 
tion and to urge a return to what he considers is the pre-Reforma- 
tion method. Here is how he sums up his position: 


“The purpose of this book is to state the following propositions : 

“The method of the Apostles for teaching beginners was simply 
the process of first presenting the facts of sacred history and 
then drawing out from these facts the doctrinal elements of re- 
ligion. This method of teaching through sacred history may be 
called the narrative or scriptural method. 

“This method at once became the traditional method in the 
Church, and was formulated ex professo by Saint Augustine, pre- 
cisely as the method for teaching the ignorant. 

“This method was the only one known and used in the Church 
for centuries till the troubles of the Reformation came to intro- 
duce a most unfortunate change” (page 25). 


What the “most unfortunate change” was, Father Tahon thus 
explains : 


“The Little Catechism was henceforth used as a first means for 
presenting Christian doctrine to the young intellect. Thus, the 


* Joseph V. Tahon, “The First Instruction of Children and Beginners: An 
Inquiry into the Catechetical Tradition of the Church” translated from the 
French by E, V. B. M. and edited with an Introduction by Reverend F. H. 
Drinkwater (Sheed and Ward, London). 
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sixteenth century, forgetting St. Augustine’s sound method of 
teaching, imagined that a weapon adapted for the battle-field of 
polemics would be equally a wise educational device in the school- 
room, even for little beginners. This seems an unfortunate con- 
fusion of ideas and a pedagogical blunder. It is right to intro- 
duce a Catechism into school for children who have learned 
their religion, in a first period, through the method of St. Augus- 
tine; but to use a Catechism, especially a very small short Cate- 
chism, for the first presentation of doctrine to little children and 
beginners appears to be a mistake that the last four centuries 
have handed down to us—a mistake which many wise teachers 
most bitterly deplore and for which they are seeking a remedy” 
(pages 83, 84). 


The remedy proposed for children up to eleven years of age in- 
clusively is the following: 

“In practice children have to be taught by the narrative-method 
as long as may be necessary to teach them all the doctrinal elements 
of religion, which historically are scattered among the stories of 
the Old and New Testaments. This will require about five years 
of school teaching” (page 103). 


Father Tahon’s book is not one to be overlooked. The very fact 
that its English version is edited with an Introduction by Father 
Drinkwater, England’s leading catechetical thinker and writer, is 
a guarantee that it will be widely read and discussed. All will agree 
with Father Tahon that the Catechism is frequently, if not usually, 
very imperfectly taught. All will sympathize with him in his eager- 
ness to find a remedy. But not all will be convinced that he has 
diagnosed the evil correctly and found the remedy. 

Father Tahon argues very convincingly that the mere mem- 
orizing and parrot-like recitation of catechetical formulas that are 
not understood is a method of learning Christian Doctrine which 
is neither satisfactory nor traditional. The remedy he proposes is 
the narrative method. His description of this method is pro- 
vokingly brief: present the facts of sacred history and then draw 
out from these facts the doctrinal elements of religion. Fleury, 
Bossuet and Fénelon used similar words in the seventeenth century. 
In the method advocated by Father Tahon, are the historical presen- 
tation and doctrinal explanation followed by a practical applica- 
tion? On this all-important point Father Tahon is unfortunately 
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silent. If they are followed by a practical application, in which the 
pupil is taught and urged to use and live these truths, then the 
method advocated by Father Tahon is simply the wellknown Munich 
Method. But, in that case, why all the polemics against the use of 
the Catechism as textbook for children under twelve? In literally 
scores of books, German and Austrian writers have shown how to 
incorporate the very useful and necessary formulas of the Cate- 
chism textbook in the oral catechesis taught according to the Munich 
Method. Father Tahon’s inability to see the possibility and neces- 
sity of this is the cardinal error of his book. It causes him to 
misunderstand pre-Reformation catechesis and to misrepresent 
(unwittingly) post-Reformation catechesis. For most decidedly the 
Catholic Church is not ashamed of the Little Catechisms of St. Peter 
Canisius and St. Robert Bellarmine. 

Father Tahon denounces so vigorously the evils of the parrot 
method and advocates so enthusiastically the advantages of teach- 
ing through sacred history that he leaves one under the impression 
that thereby he has stated and solved the whole problem. The 
catechetical problem is not quite so simple as that. Perhaps it will 
help to clarify matters to state the problem more clearly. 

To teach children the Christian religion, the catechist must know 
children of course, but above all he must know the Christian relig- 
ion. Now, the Christian religion is the supernatural way, truth 
and life. It is a truth to be accepted by divine faith, a way or 
conduct to be followed in divine charity, and a supernatural life 
to be acquired by prayer and the Sacraments. There are, there- 
fore, three elements in the Christian religion: light, love and life. 
One must be a disciple of Christ accepting His doctrine in faith, a 
follower of Christ obeying His commandments and following His 
example in charity, and a member of Christ sharing His divine life 
and activity through sanctifying and actual grace, which are ob- 
tained chiefly through the Mass, the Sacraments and prayer. The 
method of teaching religion must be in accordance with this triple 
nature of the Christian religion. Such was the method (using 
“method” in the widest sense of the word) given by Christ when He 
commissioned His Church: “Make disciples of all nations, baptizing 
them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost, teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I have com- 
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manded you.” Here are three distinct tasks : teaching men to believe 
the Gospel, teaching men to keep the commandments, and baptizing 
them. Included under the command to baptize is the command to 
administer the other means of grace. Preaching the Gospel makes 
men disciples of Christ; teaching them to observe the command- 
ments makes them followers of Christ; baptizing them makes them 
members of Christ. 

We see this threefold task fulfilled by St. Peter in the first cate- 
chetical discourse delivered in the history of the Church. This dis- 
course consisted of four parts. First, St. Peter explained the con- 
duct of the Apostles which had so surprised the multitude. Sec- 
ondly, he taught dogmatic truth by utilizing prophecy, history and 
theological arguments, and by concluding with a doctrinal formula 
which summed up the truth (“God hath made both Lord and Christ 
this same Jesus whom you crucified”). Then he exhorted his hear- 
ers to repent and be baptized. Then he and the other Apostles bap- 
tized three thousand. Pedagogical writers might classify these 
steps as preparation, presentation and explanation, summary or cate- 
chetical formula, application and utilization. Father Tahon, who 
quotes merely the doctrinal part of this Pentecostal sermon and 
omits the exhortation and subsequent baptisms, says that St. Peter 
followed the narrative method. If by the narrative method is 
meant one which merely presents sacred history and deduces doc- 
trines, then St. Peter’s method is much more that a mere narrative 
method. If by the narrative method is meant one which first pre- 
sents the truth in the concrete form of the historical facts, then 
deduces from these facts the doctrine or law they exemplify, then 
sums up the truth in a formula approved by the Church, and then 
after this doctrinal section of the lesson turns its attention directly 
towards getting the truth put into practice by the catechumen, in that 
case we have the Munich Method, and this discourse of Pentecost 
Sunday may rightly be cited as an illustration of it. 

It is a mistake, however, to identify this narrative method (even 
when thus understood in the sense of the Munich Method) with 
the “Scriptural method.” There is no one Scriptural method. The 
Christian religion deals with persons, facts and doctrinal definitions 
which one must know by faith; with moral and liturgical laws 
which one must obey; with grace and virtues which one must 
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acquire. The Bible deals with all these problems and has, as it were, 
a different method for each. It teaches us to know persons and 
facts by history, prophecy and parable. It records moral and lit- 
urgical laws in the manner of a law book. It enshrines dogmatic 
and moral truths in definitions, pithy sayings and proverbs. It 
teaches us to acquire grace and virtue by exhortations and prayers. 
There is, therefore, no one Scriptural method of teaching religion. 
Whole books of the Bible are historical; whole books of the Bible 
contain laws; whole books consist of proverbs and pithy sayings; 
one whole book is a collection of one hundred and fifty Psalms; 
other books are largely prophetical or hortatory or doctrinal. 

Another point to remember is this. No book of the Bible was 
written to instruct children or beginners. No recorded discourse 
of Our Lord or of His Apostles was addressed to children. The 
Gospels and Epistles were written for those who were already cate- 
chized. As regards the Third Gospel, St. Luke expressly states this 
in his preface. Our Lord Himself used several different methods 
of teaching religion, if by a method is meant a pedagogical pro- 
cedure. When He related and explained and applied parables, He 
followed a method of which the Munich Method is an imitation. 
When He enunciated doctrines in brief formulas as in the Sermon 
on the Mount, He followed an entirely different method. Just as 
there is no one Scriptural method of teaching religion to children 
and beginners, so also there is no one Patristic method. The Church 
in the person of her bishops, priests and other catechists employed 
several different pedagogical methods in teaching religion to cate- 
chumens. She taught by the statement of historical facts and reve- 
lations ; she taught by theological arguments; she taught by prayers 
and the liturgy; she taught by prophecies; she taught by exhorta- 
tions; she taught by religious and ascetical practices; she taught by 
dogmatic formulas. She admitted no one to membership who did 
not know by heart a brief dogmatic formula which she composed 
—the Apostles’ Creed. 

In spite of all this, Father Tahon quotes a dozen of the Fathers 
to prove that the narrative method was the only one used in instruct- 
ing children and beginners. Unfortunately none of these Fathers in 
the statements quoted were dealing with the education of children. 
Indeed, most of the paragraphs quoted have only a very remote 
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connection with the question at issue. Several of these Fathers— 
for example, St. Cyril of Jerusalem—by no means exclusively fol- 
lowed the narrative method. 

Father Tahon has a chapter entitled “The Narrative Method 
Formulated by St. Augustine.” In this he writes: 

“St. Augustine, having been asked for advice by a young cate- 
chist, the deacon Deogratias, wrote a small treatise for him entit- 
led: ‘How to Teach Doctrine to the Unlearned.’ He also wrote 
a treatise on Christian doctrine for preachers. In the first of these 
he gave a description and a summary or, so to speak, a formula 
for the Apostolic narrative method” (page 37). 


St. Augustine holds a pivotal position in the history of catechetics, 
but one must not misunderstand that position. His Liber de Cate- 
chizandis Rudibus is a “Treatise on Instructing Candidates for the 
Catechumenate.”” It describes how to give the first instruction to 
an adult who wishes to enter the catechumenate. It deals, there- 
fore, with the preliminary discourse delivered to an adult convert, 
whether he be unlearned or learned. Not a word is said about the 
manner of catechizing Catholic children. St. Augustine’s method 
consists of these four parts: (1) a preparation, during which the 
catechist ascertains and, if necessary, corrects the motives which 
led the candidate to seek religious instruction; (2) a narration in 
which the leading facts of bible and church history are related and 
their dogmatic and moral meaning explained; (3) an exhortation; 
(4) reception into the catechumenate, followed by the systematic 
training therein given. 

Unfortunately Father Tahon quotes only those paragraphs from 
St. Augustine which deal with the intellectual side of religious in- 
struction. As Father Tahon well knows, the ethical side, the train- 
ing of the will in virtue, is even more important. Yet, this part 
of the question is simply not discussed by Father Tahon. A re- 
former who wishes to improve the current methods of teaching 
catechism should at least devote half his efforts to urge catechists 
to train their catechumens in virtue. Many lay catechists, failing 


2Father Tahon’s translation of the titl—“How to Teach Doctrine to the Un- 
learned”—is misleading. Rudis was a technical term to denote the candidate 
for the catechumenate, whether he was an illiterate person, or a graduate of 
the ordinary schools of grammar and of rhetoric, or one well versed in liberal 
studies and already acquainted with the Scriptures and with Christian literature, 
as is evident from Chapters viii and ix of St. Augustine’s book. 
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to realize that they have been commissioned by the Church to act 
as auxiliaries to the priests in teaching religion to children, think 
that their whole duty is performed if they get their pupils to mem- 
orize and understand the answers of the Catechism. On the con- 
trary, half their efforts should be expended in training their pupils 
to pray, to live virtuously, to participate in the liturgy, to receive 
the Sacraments frequently and fervently, and to read the Word of 
God with reverence and fruit. In a word, the will must be trained 
to act consistently under the influence of divine love. Now, pre- 
cisely one of the great merits of St. Augustine’s book on catechiz- 
ing is that it shows how love should guide both catechist and 
catechumen. 

St. Augustine’s method, therefore, is no mere narrative method. 
With St. Augustine the narratio (which includes the historical nar- 
ration and its doctrinal explanation) is preceded by an exordium 
or preparation and followed first by an exhortation to right living 
and then by the whole catechetical system of the catechumenate. 
Unfortunately, some students of his work have failed to see the 
far-reaching significance of the opening sentences of Chapter xxvi: 

“After the instruction you should ask him whether he believes 
these things and desires to observe them. And when he answers 


that he does, you should of course sign him, with due ceremony, 
and deal with him in accordance with the custom of the Church.” 


This “custom of the Church” is the catechumenate. The cate- 
chumenate is, therefore, an essential part of the Augustinian 
method. Now, the catechumenate did not employ merely or even 
principally the narrative method. In fact, it is perhaps best repre- 
sented today by the novitiate of a Religious Order. Its system of 
training included Scripture lessons, homilies, exhortations, prayers, 
exorcisms, training in virtue, fasting and other penitential works, 
the renunciation of Satan, the memorizing of the Creed and Pater 
Noster, and the solemn Baptism followed by Confirmation and 
Holy Communion. 

St. Augustine’s book, the most important in the history of cate- 
chetics between the completion of the New Testament and the publi- 
cation of the Catechism of the Council of Trent, exercised a tre- 
mendous influence on the Middle Ages. But surely Father Tahon 
exaggerates and misunderstands that influence when he makes the 
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following sweeping statement: “We assert that throughout the 
Church, from Apostolic times up to the Reformation, the only way 
used or even known for teaching beginners was the narrative 
method, more or less according to St. Augustine’s formula” 
(page 42). 

The Middle Ages lasted a thousand years. Much of the history 
of catechetics during that period has yet to be explored. Yet, the 
facts known by no means justify Father Tahon’s sweeping asser- 
tion. Consider, for example, the late Middle Ages, which are the 
best known. Undoubtedly the liturgical life of the Church, the 
Catholic spirit of medieval civilization, the recounting of scriptural 
stories and of legends of the Saints, the performance of miracle 
and mystery plays, the delivery of sermons and the recitation of 
prayers, all helped—although the fact may not have been universally 
recognized—to educate the children as Catholics. Nevertheless, in 
the special instructions given children it was required that they 
memorize catechetical formulas: the Apostles’ Creed, the Ten Com- 
mandments, and lists of the Sacraments, works of mercy, capital 
sins, etc. Does any one imagine that all priests in the Middle Ages 
were zealous and learned catechists who uniformly began their cate- 
chetical instruction of children with a well chosen biblical story, 
from which with theological and pedagogical ability they evolved 
the truths of the Christian religion and then applied them to the 
lives of their pupils? Quite different from this Utopian picture is 
the careful statement penned by Dr. Joseph Gottler, the famous 
German catechetical authority, in his “Geschichte der Padagogik”’ 
(Berlin, 1923). With reference to the catechetical instruction of 
children in the late Middle Ages, he writes (page 70): “Instruc- 
tion consisted in learning the text by heart orally, through recita- 
tion and questions, with an explanation which usually followed and 
which was given in the acroamatic method of the lecture form, 
there be utilized also pictures, catechism tablets, and catechisms in 
verse.” 

That was hardly the narrative method. On the contrary, it 
resembles the method of teaching the Little Catechism which is de- 
nounced by Father Tahon. Indeed, there is no essential difference 
between the Little Catechism which St. Robert Bellarmine wrote 
to be learned by heart and the catechetical formulas which in the 
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later Middle Ages were read from the pulpit or placed on the church 
walls. One may go further and say that there is no essential dif- 
ference between our penny Catechism of the twentieth century and 
the Apostles’ Creed of the first century. Each is a formulated 
statement of our belief. Our modern Catechism, therefore, in its 
essential features is apostolic in origin and may be accepted without 
scruple as Catholic. Its present form is due, not to the invention 
of Protestantism, but to the invention of printing. If there be any- 
thing in the teaching of catechism today that requires improvement, 
(and there is), what is wrong is due not to the use of the Catechism 
textbook, but to its abuse—that is, wrong use. But that is another 
question which deserves separate consideration. Meanwhile, we 
are justified in concluding that neither the nature of the Christian 
religion, nor the teaching of the Fathers, nor the practice of the 
Middle Ages, is in any way opposed to the use of the catechism 
textbook in teaching children religion.° 


8In a subsequent article Dr. O’Gorman will deal directly with Post-Tridentine 
catechism books and methods. 











THE OLD TESTAMENT AND MODERN DISCOVERIES 
By Joun P. Arennzen, D.D., Px.D. 


II. The Unique Grandeur of the Old Testament 


A fourth point of deep difference between the God of Israel and 
the gods of the nations, and especially of the Semites, was the com- 
plete absence of distinction of sex. Israel had no goddess—the very 
thought of applying the word “male” or “female” to Jehovah 
seemed folly or blasphemy to the Jews. The Hebrew language pos- 
sesses no word for goddess, or at least it does not occur in the Old 
Testament. Now, recent research has made it quite plain that the 
worship of a female deity was part of Semitic religion as far as we 
can trace it back in antiquity. Not only had practically every god 
his divine female counterpart or consort (the goddess normally shar- 
ing the adoration in the temple dedicated to her divine husband), 
but from the very first the female Principle, as the conceiving, bear- 
ing, fertile principle in nature, was worshipped independently for 
its own sake. The Hittites with whom the Israelites came in early 
contact—Abraham dealt with them in Palestine about 2000 B. C.— 
made of the worship of the Great Goddess the dominating feature 
of their religion, the male god taking a secondary place. The wor- 
ship of Ma or Kybele spread over Asia Minor and Syria, and trav- 
elled to Greece and Rome. Isis in Egypt goes back to the very ori- 
gins of the religion of the people on the Nile. In Mesopotamia and 
Babylonia the primeval Sumerian worship had its goddesses as 
consorts and also in their own right—as Ban, for instance. Though 
the Semites had their male supreme triad, Anu, Bel and Ea, yet it 
has been shown that the female deity Nin Hursag (Lady Hursag) 
enjoyed independent worship from the very beginning. As the 
Semites in the Southern Euphrates Valley were apparently never 
without a goddess, neither were the more northern Semites of As- 
syria ever without Ishtar. The ubiquity of the female in the worship 
of Hither-Asia brings out in striking contrast the solitary spiritual 
grandeur of Jehovah, who rose high above the material level of the 
distinction of sexes. That the craving for some female object of 
worship was in the blood of the Jews as of all the other Semites, is 
plain enough from the Biblical narratives. The more amazing 
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is it then that the spiritual-minded part of the people led by the 
Prophets fought this impulse down and succeeded finally in resist- 
ing what seemed an almost irresistible instinct in the world around 
them. Astarte, the Queen of Heaven, might sometimes secure some 
secret worshippers, sometimes even receive an open though forbid- 
den cult, sometimes almost lay siege to Jehovah’s own temple, but 
she was ever driven out and withered under the scorn of the Proph- 
ets of the old religion given to Abraham and his seed forever. 
Apostate kings like Amon and Manasse might defile the temple even 
with abominations, temple-harlots of other religions might be seen 
in the land, but there was an undying vitality in the religion of 
Jehovah which outlasted the tyranny of kings and conquered the 
wilfulness of a sensual people. 


Idol Worship 

A further well-known point of contrast between the religion of 
Israel and that of the other Semites lies in this: all Semite gods, 
and for that matter all Egyptian gods as well, were embodied in 
some idol, statue or emblem, but Jehovah alone had no image. We 
do not say that Israel’s religion was the only imageless religion 
known to antiquity, for, though rare, still imageless religion is not 
quite unknown to history and primitive religion was almost certainly 
such. The introduction of visible emblems, images and human 
statues for divinities belongs to a later state of development in re- 
ligious history. We do say, however, that Israel was utterly unique 
in its own surroundings in the Near East. Israel was born and 
grew and continued to live in a world of idols, and yet by an act of 
conscious repudiation Israel had none. We do not say that it de- 
liberately returned to primitive worship, for the Israelites may well 
have been ignorant that imageless religion had ever existed or was 
anywhere existing, so completely surrounded were they by idolatry. 
Dozens of excavated temples and an extensive temple literature dis- 
covered in comparatively recent years make the universally idolatrous 
nature of Semitic and Egyptian worship plain beyond cavil. The 
attempt to credit Israel also, at least in early days, with a Jehovah 
idol has definitely failed. The episode of the Golden Calf in the 
desert illustrates the impulse of the Jews to fall into line with their 
neighbors in this matter, but Moses smote it and destroyed it. 
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Calves—or, to speak more correctly, young bulls or steers—were 
erected at Bethel and Dan to symbolize Jehovah as the embodiment 
of youth and strength, but this was an apostasy prompted by poli- 
tics. It was not the true Jehovah religion. Devout Jews had noth- 
ing to do with it, and travelled even from the Northern Kingdom to 
Jerusalem. Josias destroyed them, and after the exile the Samari- 
tans wanted to worship in Jerusalem, and in the temple they finally 
erected at Garizim there was no statue of Jehovah. Galileans in the 
further North never reinstated a statue in Dan. The Northern 
Schism lasted less than two hundred years and had not the full al- 
legiance even of the Northerners. Now, strictly speaking, there 
seems never to have been any express law not to make an image of 
Jehovah. The many laws and threats against the making of images 
always directly relate to images of other gods—alien, foreign gods, 
as Prof. H. T. Obbink (cfr. Theologie und. Glaube, 1921. p. 135) 
has shown; but, though there was no express law against images of 
Jehovah, there never existed such an image. Unauthorized individ- 
uals may conceivably have fashioned one for private, secret use— 
who can say? There was, however, no public, official, authorized 
image or representation. There was no recognized statue of Jeho- 
vah. Even the calves at Bethel and Dan were probably not regarded 
as in any sense whatever images, but rather as bases or pedestals of 
a statue conspicuous by its absence. Any one who has ever seen a 
drawing of the procession with Babylonian deities will at once rea- 
lize what I mean. Each god or goddess—and this was true of Hit- 
tite deities as well as Babylonian ones—is portrayed as an image 
standing on the back of an animal, a lion, a leopard, a bull, a bird, 
and what not. Each diety always has its own characteristic animal. 
The bull was not conceived as an image, but only as an emblematic 
base of a standing deity, representing Jehovah somewhat as the stag 
amongst us represents St. Eustace, the shamrock St. Patrick, or the 


rayed disk with J] H S St. Ignatius. The amazing uniqueness of an 
imageless God is brought out well by the story of Pompey, the 
Roman general who captured Jerusalem in 61 B.C. He went to the 
Temple to see the famous God of the Jews, and, when he lifted the 
curtain of the Holy of Holies and saw nothing, he roared laughing 
at what seemed to him a gigantic fraud. 
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Magic and Witchcraft 

A sixth and last point brought out by Prof. Dirr is the suc- 
cessful suppression of magic and witchcraft in Israel’s religion. 
The war against magic and spookery is as old as the Mosaic religion. 
Everyone knows the story of Saul and the witch of Endor—how the 
witch at first refuses to be drawn, for she pleads that it means death 
to her should the king hear of it. In the earliest Law given in the 
desert stood the stern command: “Thou shalt not suffer a sorceress 
to live.” In the Second Law stood: “There shall not be found with 
thee one that uses divination, or practiseth augury, or an enchanter, 
or a consultor with familiar spirits or a wizard, or one that seeketh 
truth from the dead. For whosoever doeth these things is an abom- 
ination unto Jehovah, and because of these things Jehovah, thy God, 
doth drive them out from before thee” (Deut., xviii. 10). Now, 
innumerable Babylonian and Assyrian tablets attest that divination, 
incantations and all sorts of magic and wizardry had grown to an 
enormous extent throughout the Semitic world. It was official, 
recognized and state-supported. Fortune-tellers or Baru priests 
were an acknowledged sacerdotal caste; they were an honored sec- 
tion of the community. Literally whole libraries of incantations 
and divinations have been found. Liver and gall bladder inspec- 
tion had become a fine art. The life of a Semite, from the king to 
the humblest subject, was encompassed and hemmed in by magical 
rites from day to day and almost hour by hour. Let any one but 
rapidly inspect the volumes of M. Jastrow on “The Religion of 
Babylonia” and draw his own conclusion. Records of lucky and 
unlucky omens were stored up for centuries and studied as sacred 
lore. Religion and devotion to magic were almost identified, and 
only now and then does some real religious sentiment of venera- 
tion or gratitude towards some god appear, or a feeling of sorrow 
for sin and a conviction that a god must be the judge and avenger 
of right and wrong. In this welter of the weirdest superstition 
Israel was cast; it was the superstition of their own ancestors and 
of their own kith and kin. What spell the surrounding religions 
cast over the heart and mind of many an Israelite is perhaps no- 
where better described than in Chapter viii of the Prophet Ezechiel. 
Yet, for all this such practices were secret because illicit, nay crim- 
inal, for they were an abomination in the sight of Jehovah. Super- 
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stition is such a clinging growth which smothers and kills true 
religion, and once it has gained ground it is so difficult to root it 
out, that the Old Testament religion is realized to be a marvel in 
its sobriety and purity, if one knows a little of Near-Eastern Magic. 
In this fetid, all-pervading miasma the Jehovah religion lived and 
overcame its foulness. This triumph is so unique that none with 
an eye for the philosophy of history can fail to see it and be 
amazed at it. If we remember that it was the religion of a polit- 
ically insignificant people, sandwiched between two great Empires 
(that of the Nile and that of the Euphrates) and edged round by 
the Empire of the Hittites and the polytheism of Arabia, our amaze- 
ment increases. If we remember that only during one century— 
that of Saul, David and Solomon—did this people form one national 
unit, and that for the remaining period of its pre-Christian exis- 
tence it was either devoured by internal dissensions, or oppressed 
by aliens, or scattered in foreign lands amongst polytheists; if we 
remember that this people possessed no striking natural endowments 
either intellectual or artistic, that they possessed no great attrac- 
tiveness of figure or strength of limb or imposing personality, that 
in fact amongst the races of the world they were decidedly medi- 
ocre—if we remember all this, the uniqueness of the Old Testament 
will become so great in our eyes that nature alone cannot account 
for it. Jehovah towers as a supreme figure amongst pigmies. 


The Old Testament Unique Among Ancient Writings 

Jehovah the God of heaven and earth chose an insignificant tribe 
to be the carriers of the glory of His name. The tribe’s religion 
stands in lonesome majesty amongst the feeble products, puerilities 
and perversities of the Semite races of the time. The Old Testa- 
ment has no parallel whatever in the literature of its own time, 
there is no companion-volume to it in human writings. The New 
Testament is indeed its consummation and explanation, but hardly 
its companion, because it is so much more. It—I mean the Old 
Testament—contains a religious philosophy of history which finds 
an echo nowhere. It begins with the Creation. Now, the idea of 
creation was totally alien to the mind of Semite or Egyptian. The 
bursting of a primeval egg or the ordering of a chaos was the 
account which they gave of the beginning of things. The much 
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vaunted similarity between the first chapter of Genesis and the 
Sumerian account of creation is, after all, an absolute misnomer. 
The Sumerians had no account of creation, for they did not know 
what creation was. There is an undoubted and indeed obvious con- 
nection between the two stories both in wording and in sequence, 
but they differ in the only thing that matters: the one makes 
Almighty God the Creator of heaven and earth, calling them out 
of nothing into being by the omnipotence of His will, and making 
all things very good; the other account does nothing of the kind. 
In the Bible the story of the Fall of Man follows. There seems to 
be no parallel at all to this story in Sumerian or Semitic writings. 
Should the Legend of Adapa be brought forward as bearing some 
remote likeness, it is at once apparent that it lacks all moral value, 
for Adapa loses immortality through no fault of his own, he is the 
helpless victim of another god’s jealousy. 

The story of the Deluge has been found in the earliest literature 
of Near Asia! Quite so. Since it happened, it is no wonder that 
early peoples should have an account of it, especially in the region 
where it happened. But there is just this vast difference between 
the two kinds of Flood. The Biblical Flood is brought about by 
man’s own sin, especially his immorality. The holiness of God is 
vindicated by the punishment, and His pity is shown by the salva- 
tion of Noah. In the Semitic-Sumerian account it is all a quarrel, 
a sordid brawl, between the gods themselves; man is only a miser- 
able pawn in the game. 

But, again, the list of antediluvian patriarchs with their prodig- 
ious ages is common matter between the Bible and early Sumerian 
documents! Quite so, or perhaps not quite. The number ten is 
the same, some of the names are the same, or are at least translations 
of the same term, but the order is not the same. Be this as it may, 
the Sumerian patriarchal ages are grotesque, a thousand times 
greater than those given in the Bible, and the Bible story just teaches 
this one grim moral lesson which is contained in the solemn monot- 
ony of the repeated words: “And then he died.” It is as if they 
anticipated St. Paul’s saying: ““Death reigned from Adam to Moses 
even over those who did not sin after the likeness of Adam.” We 
know of no moral intent in the Sumerian chronicler. Thus, we 
might go through every point where the Bible shows contact with 
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contemporary monuments of writings. Though in contact, one 
might say there is a gulf fixed between them. A sentence or two 
in the Babylonian Penitential Psalms may sound like David's 
Miserere; the story of Ahikar and his wisdom may show affinity 
to the Book of Tobias and to Jewish Wisdom literature; a sen- 
tence or so in the Book of Proverbs (as recently has been shown) 
may show knowledge of the words of an Egyptian sage, but what 
is it all when summed up together? Just enough to show that the 
Old Testament is not like other books. The sacred writers use the 
apparel of their time, but they are not like other men. The hands 
indeed are Esau’s, but the voice—the voice is Jacob’s. 


(To Be Continued) 











PRACTICAL ASCETICAL NOTES FOR PRIESTS 
By C. C. Martinpate, S.J., M.A. 


II. Downheartedness 

If from time to time priests feel downhearted, it is no wonder. 
And, in a sense, J am glad. That seems to be sanctioned by the 
whole history of God’s representatives. Apart from the amazingly 
bold way in which the inspired writer (Gen., vi. 5-7) displays God 
Himself as thoroughly disgusted with the world and wishing He 
had never created it, there are many instances of the indignation 
and repulsion Moses felt towards the elect people and its perversi- 
ties, and (not to mention Jonas) there is the superb story of Elias, 
when he sat down and simply asked to die. He was no better than 
his fathers. Things had not advanced one step; in fact, they were 
worse—no one was left save himself, loyal to Yahweh. Then there 
were the despondencies of St. Paul, as when he left Athens thor- 
ougly unsuccessful; and, above all, there was the terrible sadness of 
Our Lord, when He cried His heart out over Jerusalem that would 
not listen. “How often, how often would 1... . but thou wouldst 
not.” But the Psalms especially are full of the motif of despon- 
dency triumphed over, and one in particular (Ps. Ixxii, Terce for 
Thursday) is—I sincerely hope not to be misunderstood—almost 
naive in its expression of the Psalmist’s desperation at seeing world- 
ly things going so well, spiritual things so badly. He begins with 
the exclamation that reveals his final “‘mind,” the conviction he set- 
tled down to after all: ““How good was God to Israel—to men right 
in heart. But,’ he continues, “but my feet almost stumbled, my 
footsteps almost slipped, when I got furious about the wicked, and 
saw the peace of sinners! Their death one cannot look for; nor is 
there any permanence in their disasters. They have none of the 
difficulties of ordinary men; they suffer none of the blows that 
average men do. So pride has taken hold of them; their wicked 
impiousness clothes them like a garment.... And so, even my own 
people turns towards them: ‘Fat days are to be found there!’ And 
they say: ‘How should God care? Does the Most High know any- 
thing about it? Look at the sinners. They do well in the world. 
They are the ones who get rich!’ So I said: ‘Well, then, I have kept 
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my heart untainted to no purpose; uselessly I washed my hands 
among the innocent, and put up with scourging all day long—yes, 
from dawn of day was my chastising!’ Yet if I said: ‘That is how 
I will talk,’ I was condemning the whole Nation of Thy Sons (I 
was virtually denying the whole history of God’s special providence 
over Israel). I thought and thought how to understand this; I 
found it a hard problem! Until....I went into the shrine of God, 
and paid attention to their ending (and realized how wickedness 
came to nothing, how the successes of the wicked vanished like a 
dream). Ah, when my heart grew hot, when my soul went sick 
within me, then it was J who was being brought down to nothing- 
ness, J who was ignorant, J who was as stupid as a brute-beast in 
Thy presence.... Yet was I ever with Thee; my right hand wast 
Thou holding; according to Thy will wast Thou guiding me, and 
with Thy good pleasure wast Thou for accepting me. Ah, in all 
heaven what have I but Thee? And on earth what ask I, Lord, save 
Thee? My flesh and my heart may faint, yet God of my heart art 
Thou; my possession art Thou—is God—for evermore and ever!” 

Such, only slightly “modernized,” are the words of this Psalm; 
and such assuredly is its “swing”’ or line of emotion and significance. 
And what more human, yet more sublime, document was ever 
penned? All but, all but, he gave up: but in the end, thanks to God, 
he triumphed and recognized that after all it was he that had been 
so silly, so swamped by mere appearances. And the upshot is: “Nols 
emulari: Fret not thyself because of evil-doers.” 

It is clear, then, that by “despondency” I mean the depression 
that settles on us, less at the sight of ourselves than at sight of the 
world and the tremendous task before us. As when the Psalmist, 
once more, looked forth and said of men (Ps. xiii; Noct. I, Mon- 
day): “They have become corrupt and loathsome in all their inter- 
ests, there is not one to do good; no, not so much as one.”” The 
Lord looked forth from heaven over mortal men, to see if there 
were one that understood or sought for God; but all have gone 
astray, every one of them is worthless; there is not one that may do 
good—no, not so much as one! “Rescue me, Lord, for holiness has 
vanished; truth has dwindled away from among mortal men” 
(Ps. xi; Compline, Tuesday). Or, if you will, our despondency 
arises at sight of ourselves in relation to the task : the tremendous vi- 
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sion of what is needed, such as we had hoped should inspire us, tends 
on the contrary to sadden us because of the too great contrast be- 
tween work to be done and ourselves who are pledged to do it. So 
Moses feared to go upon his mission: so Jeremias. Each said he 
could not speak; he had no “qualifications” for the work. And one 
may think, looking at the way in which things seem to be moving: 
“What is the good of trying to stem this tide of paganism? Obvi- 
ously the secular school will win, birth-restriction become universal, 
communism triumph, the Church be left back to the wall, fighting a 
losing battle.” 

Well, I suppose that de-spondere means to “un-plight one’s troth,” 
dis-engage oneself, cancel the given word. That will not do. We 
are pledged to our priest’s work; we cannot un-priest ourselves, we 
must not de-sacerdotalize our endeavor. There have been priests 
who, while not violating any of their direct obligations, have so lost 
heart that they do but the technical side of their work, and for the 
rest fold their hands, practically saying that the world at large must 
be allowed to go to hell its own way. And let me say in parenthesis 
that for an older priest to administer this “suggestion” to a younger 
one is a cruel and almost murderous thing to do. How many young 
ambitions have been chilled by an older man saying: “Ah, when you 
are forty, you won’t be quite so fervent. You will have learnt bet- 
ter. You're prancing around at present; but when you’ve settled 
down to the good old jog-trot, you'll smile at the recollection of all 
these bright ideas you’re having, all the things you're starting, 
imagining that you’re going to make any particular difference to the 
world. Better accept the situation.” Few guess how un-Christian 
are these sentiments, as well as how unkind. Yet, I have heard them 
expressed all too often, and indeed have winced beneath them my 
own self, and ended far too shy to mention my hopes or to make 
the most modest of suggestions. 

I confess I do not remember meeting with that state of mind or 
talk—perhaps ever—among Americans; their spirit appears to me 
to be too resilient, too exploring and organizing for that. Still, I 
suppose that despondency can beset anyone; and I have certainly 
met, before now, young American ecclesiastics very depressed in- 
deed! Certainly they pulled quickly out of it. But they had their 
difficult hours; and so elder men perhaps may have theirs too. 
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Now, to surmount such a mood must be very pleasing indeed to 
Our Lord. For it involves one’s divesting the self of any importance 
whatsoever. One has to confront the world and its enormous prob- 
lem, and also self and its incredible impotence, and yet see that the 
problem must be tackled by the self without one’s ever feeling the 
disproportion Jess, nor asking to see results any the more, but be- 
lieving that there is nothing disproportionate in Christ nor the 
slightest doubt but that His results are coming about. This surely 
is a very pure faith. 

I take it that this faith is very much required even in the 
United States, where the Church is numerous. I have recently read 
some extracts from what a distinguished New York ecclesiastic 
thinks of the character of Catholicism in America, and the comments 
of a brilliant French abbé thereupon. I saw in this discussion chiefly 
the proof that American Catholics have a vast problem to cope with, 
partly due, as problems always are, to temperament. It is the hard- 
est thing in the world to “sit back” from one’s own temperament; 
and till the South African Protestant can do so the obstacles in the 
Church’s way here look insurmountable. For (save in the back- 
veld), much as the South African non-Catholic has changed within 
this generation, he has changed along his own lines, and is perhaps 
less Catholic than ever; for the true Calvinist was at least dogmatic. 
But the temperament has persisted. This appears to be more serious 
than, for example, the millions of pagan natives, the rapidly in- 
creasing mass of half-educated, more than half-communized natives, 
the endlessly subdivided Protestant sects, the energetic work done 
by Anglicans mostly noble but sometimes condescending to dirty 
cheats (like calling a new mission “St. Patrick’s”), and a back- 
ground still influencing tradition by the diamond- and the gold- 
rush periods. To the Vicars and Prefects Apostolic who look forth 
upon their territories a scene is presented which, despite the remark- 
able development of Catholic things in recent years, must all the 
same at times provide a terrific impulse towards despondency. Not 
that I have met even one who was despondent, but I expect they have 
had to conquer the temptation. Well, strength is made perfect in 
weakness; and St. Paul felt he could do all things in Him who 
strengthened him. Perhaps the best remedy for despondency is 
homeopathic. Absorb the biggest dose you possibly can of what 
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makes you despondent: blink not one single fact; let no success 
throw dust into your eyes. As we in England have to face a leakage 
almost equal to our gains, so, face whatever discomforting facts may 
require to be confronted and savor their full bitterness. Then do 
the one and only thing: divest self utterly of self, and lean back, 
perfectly contented, upon Him who invisibly is “fulfilling” Himself 
in all things, that His may be the glory when He shall have become 
the “Christ matured,” the All in all. 























JUDGE NOT 
By A. J. Carmopy 


If any quality characterized the life of the old missionary, it was 
charity ; especially was he lenient in passing judgment on his fellow- 
priests. Since his own life was almost beyond criticism, it might 
be concluded that he had some right to remark the faults of others. 
Despite this or rather because of it, he was accustomed to discern 
only the meritorious in the lives of those around him. 

It must be freely confessed that his assistant, who now indites 
these stories, could lay very little claim to the same admirable virtue. 
In the ardor of youth I would at times burst into condemnation of 
some real or supposed abuse; the habits of the clergy were a particu- 
larly fertile field for such critical threshing and winnowing. On 
the occasion of such outbreaks the pastor would listen patiently, and 
then with a few quiet words show how unjust were my conclusions. 
The session usually ended with me thoroughly ashamed of my in- 
temperate judgment. 


Perhaps the good old man became tired of so frequent correc- 
tions; perhaps he thought that an object lesson would have greater 
weight than soft words; I believe anyway that something of the 
sort inspired him to suggest a trip to the territory where his old 
missionary parish was located. But whatever the reason, he did 
suggest that we go in my car to the region, some two hundred 
miles away, where he first exercised his priestly functions. I con- 
sented eagerly to the suggestion. That part of the diocese now con- 
tained several populous parishes and was well supplied with high- 
ways, but I would travel over those roads with a guide who knew the 
country in pioneer days. Those large parishes had been for him 
only small missions. Instead of highways there had been scarcely 
better than mountain trails over which passed, not automobiles and 
trucks, but pack and saddle horses. 


Our preparations for the outing were few and quickly made. On 
a glorious morning in early Fall we started on the trip, which we 
laughingly called a pilgrimage on wheels to the shrines of the pio- 
neers. An easy day’s travel brought us to the metropolis of a faf- 
flung and pleasant valley, and here we stayed for the night. The 
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pastor of the place, a long-standing friend of the old missionary, 
made us welcome and displayed towards us a hospitality now so 
rarely observed in our modern commercial age. The evening was 
spent by the two old priests in relating happenings of former times, 
but these are apart from my theme. 


I had received no precise information as to the objective of our 
next day’s journey, and imagined that it would be one of the towns 
in that section of the state. In this I was mistaken. At our start 
the next morning my ancient companion directed me to leave the 
well travelled highway and take a branch road that led towards the 
distant mountains. It was not long before we left behind the culti- 
vated fields of the valley and began to ascend the arid foothills. 
Here the road became narrow and rough, and the steering of the 
car demanded my almost constant attention. From time to time I 
glanced at the old missionary and wondered what in the world was 
bringing us into that wild and forsaken country; but he gave no 
sign that he noticed my wonder, nor did he say a word to settle 
my doubts. As we drew nearer the mountains, the grade grew 
steeper and the road, if possible, rougher. At last we topped a rise 
and came to a small alpine meadow of a kind that is common in a 
mountainous country. The remains of the road crossed this open 
space, and then abruptly ended at the farther side, where a stream 
burst from a canyon to cut briefly across the meadow and drop 
into another canyon beyond. My guide signed for me to stop, but 
that was superfluous for we could go no farther. 

I cut off the ignition of the car; the engine gave a last, contented 
“wheeze” and died; a faint whisp of steam ascended from the 
overheated radiator. I looked around and saw that we were sur- 
rounded by a primeval wilderness. 

“Why have we come to this deserted spot?” I asked. “I thought 
that we were to visit some of the pioneer churches hereabout.” The 
peevishness which I felt must have sounded in my voice. 

The old man at my side smiled serenely and replied: “We now 
have arrived at the site of the mother church of fifty thousand 
square miles of territory.” 


I looked towards the missionary to see if he were joking; his 
face was serious. I next thought that age might be playing strange 
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tricks with his mind. He put further conjecture to rest by saying: 
“Come and see.” 

We descended from the car and walked to the bank of the creek, 
then turned upstream into the canyon. In a short while this broad- 
ened into a cove. I then began to observe that, though underbrush 
and small-sized trees were growing everywhere, yet there were 
signs of former human habitations. Here was a pile of cedar 
shingles whose wood had stood the ravages of time; over there 
were a few rotten boards, all that was left of a frame dwelling; 
and beyond these there appeared the outlines of the stone foundation 
of a building, though the individual stones were scattered afar. 

“Here was once a town of five thousand population,” I heard 
the missionary say. 

“Tell me about it,” I managed to request, though I was almost 
speechless from surprise. 

“This was the mining camp of Gold Gulch. You never heard 
of it? Well, I suppose not; it had ceased to exist before you were 
born. They speak of the ‘ghost towns’ of other places; this town 
is so dead that not even a ghost survives.” 

“What could have brought five thousand people here?” I asked. 

“Gold,” he replied, “the great magnet of men. From this stream 
and the surrounding hills many millions of dollars were taken in 
precious dust and nuggets. We are now standing where the main 
street of the town once ran. Fifty years ago the street was lined 
with stores and saloons—mostly saloons. At that time its sidewalks 
were crowded day and night with a motley crew of men.” 

I tried to vision the scene, but it escaped me. 

“Come,” said the old priest finally, “we are on a pilgrimage 
to ancient shrines and we must not forget our purpose.” 

After pursuing our way upstream for a few rods we came to a 
small open space in the undergrowth. 

“Here,” my guide declared, “if I do not make a mistake, was 
the site of St. Patrick’s Church, my first charge.” 

I looked about the little clearing and could hardly realize the 
significance of his words. Some years previously it had been my 
privilege to visit the ancient underground churches and catacombs 
of Rome. Deserted places of worship would naturally be expected 
in that city hoary with age and thus cause no surprise. But this 
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situation was different. Our western country had been settled 
comparatively but a few years; yet there we stood upon ground 
which had once boasted a church, where hundreds had worshipped, 
and today the forest was again claiming its own. 

“The church faced east,” the old priest was saying, “so the 
entrance must have been where we are standing. The altar stood 
about where that fir tree is growing. The graveyard was behind the 
sacristy. Let us pay it a visit.” 

A few steps sufficed. Amid the wild growth one could make out 
the dim outlines of ancient mounds. Most of the markers had 
disappeared entirely. A few headpieces of harder material, though 
crazily tilted, were still in place. One large stone monument caught 
my eye; it alone stood bravely straight. Towards this the missionary 
made his way ard dropped to his knees in prayer at its base. I 
followed in his wake and after his example. After a whispered 
“pater” I arose to my feet. I now took notice that the morning 
was far advanced; in fact, the sun had risen high in the heavens, 
and its direct rays penetrated the dusk of the canyon and forest. 
Some shafts of light fell upon the headstones, and by their illumi- 
nation I read: 

To Jim, A Hero. 
Born . Died 1868. 





“T see that you are reading the inscription,” said my guide, “and 
perhaps you are a bit curious about it. But the noon hour must be 
almost upon us, so first get our lunch from the car, and, after we 
have eaten, you may hear a story of the old missions.” 

I hastened to do his bidding, grateful for the foresight of my 
ancient friend in taking along a basket whose contents I but now 
guessed. It required but a few minutes to retrieve the basket and 
bestow its contents on a grassy slope near the stream’s bank. The 
al fresco lunch was soon disposed of, and the old priest lit his 
blackened pipe. Knowing well the potency of that pipe, I fervently 
thanked fortune that we were in the open and prudently found a 
comfortable spot to the windward of the smoker. 


“In the old mining camps,” began the missionary, “there were 
many human parasites, men who had neither love nor desire for 
honest work and lived off the efforts of their fellowmen. They were 
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usually poor, depraved creatures, who had lost all right to human 
respect. In Gold Gulch we had our share of these, or even more 
than might justly be expected. But without doubt the most worth- 
less and despised of that forlorn lot was a certain wreck of a man 
called ‘Jim.’ That was the only name by which he was known; that 
was the name under which he was buried. 

“Jim, a piece of human wreckage, floated into Gold Gulch and 
stayed there as in an eddy of the stream of life. He did not appear 
to possess enough strength of character to find his way again into 
the channel of human life outside. Shortly he became a town char- 
acter, and finally was considered a permanent fixture about the 
haunts of the Gulch. Like others of his breed, Jim seemed to live 
for drink. Between potations he either remembered his latest or 
looked forward to his next. At times, though, it seemed that he took 
the liquor not for the mere taste of it but rather for its effect; it 
caused him to forget—forget who he was, forget why he was in 
Gold Gulch. 

“This human derelict had a sort of a hovel thrown together of 
boards on the outskirts of the town, but seldom did he stay there. 
His usual abode was among the saloons—and one other place. At 
the saloons he idled his time ever awaiting a ‘treat’ from some of 
the drinkers at the bar. One occupation he had; he swept the floors 
of the saloons, and from the sweepings he washed the gold dust 
which had fallen from the miner’s pokes. The owners of the bars 
allowed this, for they knew that the gold would all finally return 
to them. 

“Another place, I have said, Jim frequented. It was, to my 
humiliation, the church. You see, we had our pride in the camps. 
If Jim had been a real rough character, a fighting man, it would 
have been different. But he was a weakling, he was despised by all; 
yet he frequented the church. You may realize my humiliation; 
you may also realize that I was young and given to hasty judgment, 
even as others I might name.” 

Here, for a space, the tale halted. During the interval I tossed a 
pebble into the water of the stream before me. As the arc of its 
waves widened, I asked if there was good fishing in the creek. The 
old missionary without answering my query continued: 

“Jim would come not only to Mass and devotions; he would 
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also make a daily visit to the church. I can see him even yet, sit- 
ting in the last pew and reading—always reading from the big, 
black prayer book he carried. And, seeing him sitting there, I would 
mentally condemn him as a fake and hypocrite. 

“It was Jim’s constant custom to stay close to his beloved Main 
Street and the things he found there. But one day for some unac- 
counted reason he roamed up the gulch toward the ‘diggings’. On 
his way he stopped to watch the mining operations of two young 
fellows who had lately come from the East. They were real ‘ten- 
derfeet’ and totally inexperienced as miners. In working their claim 
they had decided to tap the underground sands and gravels. To do 
this it was necessary for them to sink a shaft. For this work their 
equipment was altogether inadequate and dangerous. It consisted 
of a windlass and rope to which was attached a crudely constructed 
wooden bucket. With this faulty outfit they had sunk the shaft fifty 
or sixty feet. 

“As Jim came up to the mine, the young man on the surface was 
winding up the bucket. It had been heavily loaded with rock by his 
partner in the shaft, and only with much exertion could he raise it a 
few feet at a time. At short intervals he stopped to rest, a catch 
falling and holding the windlass from reeling backwards. When 
the bucket was almost to the top, the workman paused for one more 
rest, taking his hands from the crank to wipe his perspiring fore- 
head. Suddenly the catch on the windlass gave away; the bucket 
dropped in the shaft, the rope whistling shrilly and the crank cire- 
ling dizzily. The young man stood as one frozen, horror in his 
countenance. Jim did not hesitate a second; he threw himself upon 
that wild iron and was struck and turned and twisted by it. The 
bucket was stopped just above the miner, who cowered at the bottom 
of the shaft. 

“The miners from near-by workings quickly gathered to give aid. 
As gently as possible they released that cruelly bruised and torn 
body. They sent immediately for me. When I arrived and knelt 
beside him, Jim opened his eyes, recognized me, smiled and with a 
murmured prayer died. 

“His was the largest funeral this camp ever saw. For it the mines 
closed down, the miners flocking in from miles around. They 
wished to pay tribute to a brave man, a hero, though he had been 
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without a name and an outcast among them. No ordinary tomb- 
stone would do to mark his grave; they sent to the coast for the 
headstone, which stands yonder. Two hundred miles of packing 
over mountainous trails were required to put it in 1ts present loca- 
tion. 

“There is little more to tell of Jim. I searched his few, poor ef- 
fects but found nothing to indicate who his relatives might be, or 
what might be his true name. One thing alone caught my attention 
—his prayer book. I took the book as a remembrance of Jim and 
have always kept it. If it would be of any interest, I will show it 
to you when we return home.” 

While Jim’s story was being told, the afternoon had worn on. If 
we were to get back to civilization in good time, it was necessary 
that we start quickly. We paid a last, hasty visit to Jim’s grave, 
then returned to the car, and were soon headed for the valley. 
Towards evening we arrived at the town we had left that morning. 
The next day saw the end of the pilgrimage with our return to our 
own home parish. As we were somewhat delayed on the way, night 
had already fallen when we drew up at the rectory. As the three 
days’ trip had been quite tiring on the old missionary, it was neces- 
sary for me to help him up the steps and into the house. He signi- 
fied his intention of retiring immediately. 

“Will you show me, first, that prayer book?” I asked. 

“You will find it,” he replied as he turned towards his room, “on 
the top shelf in the library—the first book to the right.” 

I went to the designated spot, took out the book and gazed on 
an old and tattered breviary! 

















MEDITATIVE PRAYER AND MYSTICAL CONTEMPLA- 
TION ACCORDING TO ST. JOHN OF THE CROSS 


By JosepH a Spiritu Sancto, O.C.D. 


Il 

However, it does not follow that meditation is of no consequence 
at all. St. John of the Cross explicitly teaches that meditation pre- 
pares for the infusion of contemplation. It prepares for it in the 
same manner as other spiritual exercises and acts of virtue prepare 
for contemplation. It cannot be said that meditation is a more nec- 
essary preparation, or that it has a nearer relationship to contem- 
plation, than other acts of the moral virtues. It may happen—and, 
as far as my experience goes, it does happen—that persons who have 
no time to make regular meditations are raised quite unexpectedly 
into the state of contemplation, and it is well known that this grace 
makes itself felt, not only in the time of prayer or recollection, but 
also during daily occupations, especially in the performance of 
manual work. 

Lest, however, the reader may find these assertions contrary to 
the general opinion of spiritual writers who emphatically insist on 
the practice of a regular and even methodical meditation as a nec- 
essary means of union with God, I quote a passage from St. John of 
the Cross in support of the above-mentioned doctrine. The Saint 
says (“The Ascent of Mount Carmel,” Book II, chapter 12, 
pp. 114 sq.) : “Though such considerations, forms and methods of 
meditation may be necessary for beginners in order to inflame and 
fill their souls with love, through the instrumentality of sense, as 
I shall explain hereafter (‘Ascent of Mount Carmel,’ Book II, chap- 
ter 15), and they may serve as a remote means of union through 
which souls must usually pass to the goal and resting-place of spir- 
itual repose, still they must so make use of them as to pass beyond 
them and not dwell upon them forever.” 

Judging from the’ context in which this passage is found, St. 
John seems to have in view souls who already have taken the first 
tentative step into the sanctuary of contemplation, but, being only 
tyros in this new way of spiritual life, glide easily out of this state. 
St. John, as an expert on the mystical states in which a soul may find 
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herself, gives the practical advice to such tyros to return to the 
former mental activity of meditation; but he takes care to warn 
such souls that this advice is to be taken cum grano salis. He says 
in the passage referred to: “as we shall explain hereafter” (viz., 
in chapter 15 of the same second book). There he tells us plainly 
that during the gap caused by the loss of “the loving general atten- 
tion to God”’ the soul should begin to take up the thread of medita- 
tion, or, as he puts it, “to have recourse to meditation, but calmly 
and with moderation” until that initial state of contemplation re- 
turns—but not longer! For, as he emphatically warns, no kind of 
meditation is an immediate or proximate means of gaining contem- 
plation. That is to say: there is no causal connection between medi- 
tation and contemplation; the former is only “a remote means of 
union” (chapter 12), that is, it prepares the soul for the reception 
of the divine light which enables us to perform the act of 
contemplation. 


Although St. John of the Cross is convinced that meditation is 
the usual remote means of union or of contemplation, and though 
he strongly recommends the soul which has already entered into 
the initial state of contemplation to lift herself up again by means 
of a mild and calm and informal kind of meditation or simple 
recollection into that state, still the Saint (in the passage quoted 
above from chapter 12) does not dare to maintain that, even in 
those states for which he recommends meditation as a preparatory 
means of receiving contemplation or of reviving contemplation, 
meditation of any degree is absolutely necessary. He says very 
cautiously: “Meditation may be necessary for beginners.” And 
again: “Meditation may serve as a remote means of union.” The 
sense of the phrases naturally is this: it may be—although I am not 
quite sure—that for some souls meditation is necessary in order to 
reach the gift of contemplation, and, on the other hand, I am not 
in a position to promise those persons who practise meditation the 
state of contemplation. To put St. John’s teaching on this sub- 
ject in a few words, meditation is no passport to contemplation; 
some people enter the land of promise without meditation, others 
never succeed in entering it in spite of their long and persevering 
meditations. 

We may be tempted to say that God acts arbitrarily if that teach- 
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ing is true. Certainly it may look so, as if there were no certain 
spiritual law by which God is guided. But we can hardly believe 
that in the order of grace there should be wanting definite laws 
according to which God distributes His graces, whilst in the order 
of nature everything is subject to a law. And consequently, though 
to our limited views and experience contemplation seems to be given 
arbitrarily and not according to our preparations or at least in- 
dependently of our previous meditations, yet we have sufficient 
reasons to agree with St. John of the Cross when he (in chapter 15 
of the same book) maintains: “This light of contemplation is ever 
ready to be communicated to the soul, but does not flow in because 
of the forms and veils of the creature which infold and embarrass 
the soul. Take away these hindrances and coverings, . . . and the 
soul in detachment and poverty of spirit will then, being pure and 
simple, be transformed in the pure and sincere divine Wisdom who 
is the Son of God.” 

Two principles are laid down in this passage according to which 
God is guided in bestowing the gift of contemplation. The first is: 
“The light of contemplation is ever ready to be communicated to 
the soul.” This sound principle agrees with the words of the Gos- 
pel: “God illuminates every man that comes into this world” 
(John, i. 12). As no man is excluded from the light of God’s pres- 
ence, in the same way and for the same reason everybody has the 
power to develop this light into the experimental and direct knowl- 
edge of God called contemplation. Of course, that power or faculty 
is practically very remote. 

The second principle by which God is guided in conferring that 
divine knowledge is not less in keeping with sound reason: without 
a certain amount of detachment from created things, the flaring up 
of the ever present divine light in the soul into the sweet conscious- 
ness of God’s immediate presence cannot be experienced. If there- 
fore certain persons, in spite of their regular meditations, do not 
find the way to contemplation, the reason is not caprice on the part 
of God but some inordinate attachment to created things of which 
the soul may even be unconscious. 

Now, after this detailed discussion of the relationship between 
meditation and contemplation, the objection raised by Baruzi against 
St. John’s method of meditative prayer can be solved more clearly. 
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As already pointed out, Baruzi, in spite of his great admiration for 
St. John’s system of mysticism, cannot make out why the Saint 
teaches a kind of meditation which, although very commonly prac- 
tised even by St. Teresa and recommended by all spiritual writers, 
is yet of so low and sensible a character that not even he—St. John 
—was able to explain how it has any preparatory influence upon 
the subsequent contemplation. “St. John,” says Baruzi (p. 489), 
“ought to have explained what was the spiritual effort just before 
the minute in which the entrance into the contemplation and into 
love occurs.” And again Baruzi writes (p. 505): “The mystics 
[including St. John of the Cross] who have systematized their expe- 
riences have wrongly imagined that it is sufficient to fix in a sum- 
mary way the limits of our natural mental powers; the mystics did 
not see that the construction of the system of mystical theology must 
be preceded by an exact analysis of the normal life of the soul... . 
The mystics imagined that ‘the supernatural’ is perceptible by a 
strange transformation of our normal experience.” 

What Baruzi is aiming at in these strictures against mystics in 
general and against St. John of the Cross in particular, is to show 
that, arbitrarily and without a scientific investigation of the ques- 
tion, they fix the limits beyond which the activity of our intellectual 
faculties cannot penetrate, and he blames them for fixing the boun- 
daries of the natural and supernatural mental activity simply and 
carelessly through the test of personal experience. In the eyes of 
Baruzi, St. John of the Cross especially was very shortsighted and 
lacking in psychological knowledge because he—St. John—boldly 
teaches that the practice of a low kind of meditation is productive 
of contemplation, and so implicitly teaches that the normal activity 
of the human intellect is limited to that “mediocre” sort of medi- 
tation beyond which the supernormal or supernatural activity, 
called an act of contemplation, begins. He—the Saint—overlooked 
that human intellect is naturally capable of abstract thinking, of a 
purely intellectual activity or speculation. If St. John had been 
possessed by a better knowledge of psychology, especially of the 
range of the normal mental powers, he would not have so un- 
hesitatingly and positively pronounced the state of what he calls 
“loving and general attention of the mind to God”’ to be the initial 
state of supernatural contemplation. 
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Baruzi’s objections, presented above, may be difficult to solve 
scientifically. The workings of God in the soul are so wrapped in 
mystery as to defy any theory as to what mental acts belong to the 
sphere of natural capacity and what are beyond it. I suppose St. 
John of the Cross would have been at a loss to give Baruzi a satis- 
factory answer or to point out a scientific criterion which enables 
us to fix a boundary between natural and supernatural acts with 
exactitude. And yet, I am sure, he would not have budged an inch 
from his conviction that the soul in many instances immediately 
after a workaday meditation enters into the supernatural sphere of 
contemplation—that is, becomes active in a way that no normal 
activity of the mind would be capable of performing. St. John 
would rightly appeal to the experience of centuries and to the trite 
adage: Contra experimentum non datur argumentum. And if his 
adversary would argue that even the experiences of centuries may 
be wrong, the Saint would have recourse to the sayings of Christ: 
Ex fructibus eorum cognoscetis eos. And this point—that even 
initial contemplation produces a new attitude, the attitude of detach- 
ment, towards created things—is the best and most incontestable 
criterion of the supernatural character of the experimental knowl- 
edge of God in the act of contemplation. ‘No logic-chopping, no 
learned loquacity” is of any avail against that experience, to quote 
again William James (“Varieties of Religious Experience’). 

However, there are mystics (as, for instance, John of Balduke 
in his book: “The Kingdome of God in the soule’’) who, like 
Baruzi, candidly express their doubts as regards the supernatural 
character of certain mystical experiences in individual souls, be- 
cause they know that it is impossible to lay down hard and fast 
rules applicable to all the complicated states of the religious mind. 
But John of Balduke resorts to the effects produced by the state 
that causes doubts as to the last and safest criterion. 

The only mystic I know who would go with Baruzi further than 
John of the Cross goes, is St. Maximus of Constantinople, the 
Neo-Platonic mystic. This Saint gives a description of the medi- 
tative prayer (which he calls Oewpia ¢voixn) that would please 
Baruzi. He tells us to learn meditation from the observa- 
tion of the surrounding nature. If you want to know God and 
to love Him and thus finally attain to éxcracis (Oempia Mua Tix? Kai 
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éxotatixy ), look at the things that surround you, study their char- 
acteristics, peculiarities, qualities, and thus find their essence or Adyox 
(ideas). Then compare the different ideas with one another, find 
their differences, bring them into definite order or classes, and by 
ascending to wider and more comprehensive orders you gain more 
and more general and sublime ideas about creation, and finally the 
mind arrives at that state where it finds itself engulfed in an ovet- 
whelming idea of God’s greatness. 

And yet, even St. Maximus admits that this height of philosoph- 
ical speculation has to be dropped altogether and be thrown away 
as useless ballast as soon as experimental love invades the soul. For 
this love brings in its train the immediate knowledge of God, pro- 
duced in the soul by God’s own light flaring up in the mind. St. 
Maximus stretches the natural activity of the intellect to its limits 
of capacity, and yet even in his theory there is no direct transition 
from natural activity to the supernatural act of contemplation. 
There is between philosophical speculation and mystical contempla- 
tion the same difference as between the ordinary attachment of the 
average Christian to God and that love of God which overpowers 
the soul with a tremendous force (épws éxoratixds, as it is fittingly 
called by St. Maximus). 


Conclusion 

Now, what are the practical conclusions from this theoretical 
discussion? Knowledge of mystical theology is of little use unless 
that knowledge is employed in practical life. A mystic is not a 
man who knows theoretically the different states and conditions of 
the mystical life, but he who has experimental knowledge of those 
states. 

St. Maximus tells us in his “Centuriz de Charitate” that it hap- 
pens that a monk or hermit who, in spite of his solitary life and 
his meditations, never attained to contemplation, feels sorely tempted 
to kill his fellow-monk out of envy, because the latter enjoys the 
sweet intoxicating wine of contemplation, whilst the former has 
to be content with the dry bread of ordinary meditation. Nowa- 
days, no one feels tempted to do any injury to a contemplative; 
nobody envies a contemplative for that gift. Science, especially 
experimental psychology, even attempts to expose mystical states to 
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ridicule, explaining away their divine origin and character and 
labelling them as abnormal states of the soul. 

It may be difficult to refute the arguments directed against the 
supernatural character of contemplation. The only argument that 
can be appealed to is the personal experience of him who has been 
lifted up into that state of contemplation. His experience, how- 
ever, although it produces such a conviction in him who has got 
it that no kind of argument can shake him, still it is of no avail 
against those who are under the spell of scientific conclusions. 
Plotinus, called the “princeps mystarum” thanks to his experimental 
knowledge of contemplation, does not hesitate to maintain that a 
man who enjoys the gift of contemplation is more convinced of 
the reality of his state than of his own existence. 

Hence the present discussion on the relationship between medita- 
tion and contemplation would be ad usum Delphini if it were written 
for the purpose of convincing psychologists of the supernatural or 
divine origin and character of this gift; for even if the writer of 
this paper succeeded in establishing the truth of Christ’s saying 
about the fruits by which we are able to recognize the genuineness 
of contemplation, the opponent would be able to escape the cogency 
of the words of Christ in particular cases by saying that there may 
be other causes for the moral improvements in certain individuals 
than the supposed supernatural influence of contemplation. 

This paper, then, has been written for the practical purpose of 
showing that there is no “great chasm” separating meditation from 
contemplation. It is true that St. John of the Cross, like all great 
experienced mystics, does not teach that there is a natural transi- 
tion from one state to the other, although he once used the com- 
parison of climbing a mountain and of resting when the peak had 
been reached. To say that there is a natural causal connection be- 
tween the two operations would mean the dragging down of the 
divine character of the contemplative act to the natural and human 
level of meditative prayer. 

The position occupied by meditation in the mystical scheme of 
St. John of the Cross is simply that it prepares the mind for the 
reception of the gift of contemplation—or, to speak perhaps more 
correctly, meditation helps to disengage the will from the passion- 
ate and selfish attachment to created things, so that, when this 
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process of detachment has reached a certain degree, the light of the 
divine nature which already dwells in the human soul shines forth 
in such a way as to make the soul sweetly and yet powerfully 
conscious of God’s presence. 

The relationship, therefore, between meditation and contempla- 
tion is more remote than that between detachment from created 
things and contemplation. It is true that meditation has also another 
purpose than to promote detachment; it is a means of penetrating 
into and digesting the revealed doctrines of God. But, as we all 
know from experience, theological knowledge helps nothing towards 
promoting interest in God or drawing us to God unless we also 
become more divested from selfish temporal interests. Hence it stands 
to reason that detachment from created things is nearer to con- 
templation than meditation. Detachment makes love of God well 
up in our souls, and as soon as that happens the direct contact of 
the mind with God’s light is near at hand—that is, contemplation. 
The soul has nothing else to do than to learn to keep the thinking 
faculty in a state of passivity or—as St. John of the Cross puts 
it—in a state of perfect emptiness or darkness. 

How to keep the intellectual faculty empty of every kind of con- 
cept (even of concepts about God and about religious subjects) can 
hardly be taught, just because such a mental attitude of inactivity 
as regards the natural acts of the mind can only be brought about 
by God Himself, when He makes the mind conscious of His 
presence. 

But it must be remembered that what is called emptiness and 
inactivity of the intellectual faculty refers only to home-made ideas 
and representations and only to the natural activity concerning those 
ideas. In place of those ideas and instead of that natural activity, 
a new, really divine activity sets in. God is the object of that new 
mental activity, and His divine light enables the mind to perceive 
Him directly and to be absorbed in Him without knowing how. 
What can be said about this unique activity is that the mind per- 
ceives God in a divine manner. 

Of course, there are many degrees of that direct and immediate 
perception of God’s presence in the soul. And even after the happy 
soul has succeeded in entering the state of initial contemplation, 
it has the really difficult task before it to get into a still closer con- 
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tact with God, which requires constant self-control and self-purifi- 
cation. No doubt this work of purification becomes easier in con- 
sequence of the sweet experience of God’s presence and the urgings 
of love, and the soul learns how to practise virtues without making 
the usual mistakes of beginners, of which St. John of the Cross 
gives such an interesting description in the first book of the “Dark 
Night of the Soul.’”’ Yet, experience shows that even contemplative 
souls, after entering the desired state, find it difficult to keep intact 
their divine “‘estate,”’ let alone to increase their inheritance. 

It is baffling how unexpectedly this grace gets lost, and how un- 
expectedly it gets restored to us. It appears sometimes as if the 
Holy Ghost treats us in a haphazard way; there seems to be no 
law as to the keeping or losing or recovering of contemplation; 
all seems to be caprice, irreducible to any principle. And yet the 
supernatural order is governed by laws of its own, as is the order 
of nature. Only we have not been able to fathom all the laws of 
grace. These laws might be established and made known through 
experiments—that is, through individual observations of one’s own 
spiritual experiences, changes, relapses, sudden illuminations, de- 
pressions, recoveries. Spiritual people would have to keep spiritual 
diaries—honest, sincere diaries. But here is the rub! Who likes 
to jot down his relapses and their causes? Who is so humble as to 
give a description of his illuminations without exaggerations and 
embellishments ? 

Let us hope that there will be another pioneer or other pioneers, 
like St. John of the Cross, who will be able, with the assistance of 
the established results of modern psychology, to penetrate deeper 
into the mysteries of the contemplative life, especially to tell us which 
subjective, moral and psychological conditions are advantageous 
or disadvantageous for the attainment as well as for the conserva- 
tion of the supernatural state of contemplation. That this hope is 
not an illusion, is shown by the fact that many theologians, espe- 
cially of the Carmelite Order, devote their learning and spiritual 
experiences to the elucidation of mystical problems. 














PROCEDURAL LAW OF THE CODE 
By Stanistaus Woyrwop, O.F.M., LL.B. 


Proof of the Case by Witnesses 

Proof through witnesses is admitted in all cases, but their ad- 
mission is subject to the direction of the judge in accordance with 
the method fixed in the following Canons (Canon 1754). 

Generally speaking, proof through witnesses who have direct and 
personal knowledge of the facts which prove that the plaintiff is 
entitled to the things he demands of another person, is the best and 
most satisfactory way to convince the court that it should force 
the defendant to satisfy the claims of the plaintiff. The Holy 
Bible itself approves of the proof by witnesses in the well known 
words: “In ore duorum vel trium testium stat omne verbum.” It 
is, therefore, quite natural that the Church in her own affairs should 
admit proof by witnesses, and we need not go to the Roman Civil 
Law to find the origin of this part of canonical procedure. The 
Roman Law did admit witnesses for the proof of facts on which 
a litigant in court based his right against another, but in lawsuits 
concerning private affairs the judge did not summon or force a 
party to testify, it being left to the party himself to look for a 
friend in need who would speak for him in court. The Emperor 
Justinian is said to have been the first who gave the judge authority 
to force witnesses to testify. The danger of admitting friends to 
testify for a friend in court was recognized by the early commen- 
tators on the Roman Law, and the danger that facts may be dis- 
torted either deliberately or unconsciously in favor of a friend or 
benefactor, not to speak of bribes offered and accepted to give false 
testimony, confronts all courts, civil and ecclesiastical. Wherefore, 
the Code of Canon Law goes into detail in directing the judge con- 
cerning witnesses, and after all precautions have been taken ac- 
cording to the law, the judge still has the right to rule on the weight 
or value of the depositions of witnesses. 


Court Has Right to Compel Witnesses to Testify 


Witnesses legitimately questioned by the judge must answer and 
tell the truth. Besides the priest and others who have knowledge 
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of sacramental confessions, the following persons are exempted 
from the obligation to answer: 

(1) pastors and other priests in connection with those matters 
which have been made known to them by reason of the sacred min- 
istry outside of sacramental confession; civil magistrates, physi- 
cians, midwives, lawyers, notaries and others who are also bound 
to official secrecy by reason of advice given in reference to affairs 
connected with this secrecy ; 

(2) persons who fear that their testimony may occasion defama- 
tion, dangerous vexations or other grave evils for themselves or for 
their blood relations or relations by marriage in any degree of the 
direct or in the first degree of the collateral line. 

Witnesses who, in an answer to a legitimate question of the judge, 
knowingly affirm a falsehood or conceal the truth, shall be punished _ 
in accordance with Canon 1743. With the same penalty are to be 
punished all who presume to induce a witness or an expert by 
promises or in any other manner to give false testimony or to con- 
ceal the truth (Canon 1755). 

The judge in an ecclesiastical court has authority to summon any 
Catholic lay person or cleric residing within its jurisdiction to tes- 
tify in court, saving the exceptions enumerated in Canon 1755. 
The men belonging to the clergy of the Catholic Church are not 
to be summoned to the secular courts as witnesses in criminal trials 
of a grave nature (i.e., where the prosecution demands a grave 
personal penalty against the offender) without the permission of 
their Ordinary. In countries that have a Concordat with the Holy 
See, this matter is usually regulated by the agreement between 
Church and State, but in the United States and other countries which 
have no Concordat the court summons the clergy in the same man- 
ner as the lay persons and the necessity of obeying the summons 
excuses the cleric from violating the regulation of the Church. To 
offer oneself as a witness of one’s own accord in a criminal trial of 
the nature spoken of above (in the civil court) is forbidden to the 
clergy without permission of their Ordinary, no matter how good 
and praiseworthy the intention and purpose may be. The Church 
does not forbid the clergy to testify in civil trials in the secular 
courts (cfr. Canon 139, §3). 

The Code speaks only of witnesses summoned by the authority 
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of the court. The question whether a witness may have to offer 
to testify of his own accord is not touched on by the Code. Ordi- 
narily nobody is obliged to volunteer as witness, but the circum- 
stances may be such that a person is bound by the law of Christian 
charity to volunteer when his testimony is necessary to avert a great 
injustice from an individual, community, family, etc., or great harm 
from the public. The punishment of an offense committed by 
individuals is for the protection of the public, but in most cases the 
punishment of the offender would not be of sufficient importance 
to the welfare of the public to oblige citizens to volunteer as wit- 
nesses against them. However, if certain men become a public 
menace and are so shrewd as to elude the officers of the law and 
make it impossible for them to convict them, citizens who have wit- 
nessed their crimes have an obligation of conscience to come to the 
aid of the public authority to bring about their conviction. This 
obligation is evident from the very membership of citizens in the 
commonwealth which they are pledged to uphold and defend. 

When a judge has legitimately summoned a subject of his juris- 
diction to appear as witness, the obedience demanded by the law of 
God for the lawfully constituted authority of a state or country 
obliges the one called to respond. On the witness stand he is 
obliged to tell the truth in the answers to the questions proposed to 
him by the judge or with his leave by others (e.g., the attorney). 
If the witness is asked questions which seem to him to be immaterial 
to the point at issue or to which he has other legal reasons to object, 
he or his attorney has a right to object to such questions and request 
that they be eliminated from the record. The judge has the right to 
rule whether the objection is to be sustained or whether the witness 
is to be obliged to answer. If the witness is overruled but honestly 
believes that he has a right to object, he will be bound to answer, 
and, if he answers under protest, his protest will be discussed in the 
appeal (if the case goes to the court of appeal). 

Canon Law exempts certain persons from the obligation of 
answering the judge concerning certain matters. It may happen that 
a party to a case litigated in the ecclesiastical court requests the 
judge to summon a priest, physician, lawyer, nurse, etc., to testify 
in his behalf, and the judge, not knowing that those persons have 
knowledge of the relevant facts by way of privileged communica- 
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tion only, consequently issues the summons. The parties must 
answer the summons and appear, but, when put on the witness 
stand, they may urge their privilege of exemption by stating that 
they do not know of the facts except by reason of the sacred min- 
istry (spiritual advisers), or for reason of their office as magistrates, 
physicians, lawyers, nurses (official secret). The common welfare 
of the people requires that in all their affairs and difficulties whether 
spiritual or temporal they should be at liberty to get advice without 
the fear of revelation of their confidential manifestations. Where- 
fore, the laws of the United States, and we believe of other civilized 
countries, also protect the statements made by persons to their 
spiritual or professional advisers. How far the various States 
grant exemption to communications made to spiritual advisers and 
professional men must be learned from their individual laws. 

The exemption granted by Canon Law to witnesses that they 
need not answer the questions proposed by the judge if those 
answers might bring disgrace, dangerous vexations and other grave 
evils upon the witnesses themselves or upon blood relations or rela- 
tions by marriage in any degree of the direct line or in the first 
degree of the collateral line, is a benign concession of ecclesiastical 
law. In the civil courts such exemptions are not known, at least 
not to the extent of Canon Law. Wernz-Vidal (De Processibus, 
n. 463) say that the witnesses are exempt to such an extent that 
the judge has no right to examine into the reason for their refusing 
to testify. That cannot be the meaning of the law, we think, for 
the judge has a right to call witnesses and question them, and, if 
any of them claim that they cannot testify because of the reasons 
stated in Canon 1755, § 1, n. 2, the judge certainly has the right to 
ascertain whether it is actually true that one of the reasons for 
exemption exists. This discussion need not be public, and should 
be had between the judge and the witness or his representative in 
such a manner that the witness is not deprived of the benefit of the 
exemption accorded him by the law. On the other hand, the judge 
may never be satisfied with the mere assertion of the witness that 
he is exempt without being shown the objective facts that prove 
the exemption in the case, for otherwise many a witness called to 
court could avoid the duty of testifying. As there is no procedure 
provided by which the witness may appeal to a higher court. if the 
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judge and the witness disagree on the exemption, the latter would 
have to go on the witness stand and testify as demanded by the 
judge. If he testifies under protest, the point whether or not his 
testimony is admissible or is to be stricken out of the record would 
be considered by the court of appeal. 

The penalties with which a judge may punish witnesses who 
answer the legitimate questions of the judge with willful lies or 
intentional concealment of the truth are stated in Canon 1743, § 3. 
The false witness should be punished with incapacity for legal 
ecclesiastical acts for a period of time to be determined by the court, 
and, if the witness was sworn before making deposition, a lay per- 
son is to be punished with a personal interdict and a cleric with 
suspension. The same penalty is to be inflicted on all persons who 
dare to induce a witness or an expert by gifts, promises or in any 
other manner to give false testimony or to conceal the truth. 


Persons Who May or May Not Act as Witnesses 

All persons may be witnesses, unless they are explicitly rejected 
by the law either absolutely or partly (Canon 1756). 

“All persons” is explained by Blat (De Processibus, n. 261) as 
including not only Catholics but also unbaptized persons. Whether 
that is true is not certain, for the Code deals with Catholics and 
does not even indirectly legislate concerning non-Catholics unless it 
becomes necessary because of their contact with Catholic people (as, 
for instance, in marriage). In every case where non-Catholics 
are included or referred to in the Canons, it is quite plain from the 
context that they are spoken of. However, the custom of the dio- 
cesan curias seems to admit as witnesses not only unbaptized per- 
sons but also baptized non-Catholics. Eichmann (Prozessrecht, 
p. 143) says that unbaptized persons and heretics are not explicitly 
mentioned among those excluded from the witness stand, but that 
they are not as a rule admitted as witnesses may be indirectly con- 
cluded from Canon 2027, § 1. 


Unfit, Suspected, Disqualified Witnesses 
(1) Unfit for testifying in court are persons under the age of 
puberty (12 for girls, 14 for boys) and weakminded persons. 
(2) Suspected and rejected because of suspicion are: (a) ex- 
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communicated, perjured, or infamous persons, after their excom- 
munication, perjury, or infamy has been established by a declara- 
tory or a condemnatory sentence; (b) persons who are of such vile 
character that they are not considered trustworthy; (c) public and 
bitter enemies of a party. 

(3) Disqualified are: (a) those who are the parties in the case 
or who take the place of the parties, as, for instance, the guardian 
in a case of his ward, the superior or administrator in a case of the 
community or charitable or religious institute in whose name he 
appears in court; (b) the judge and his assistants, the attorney and 
others who assist or have assisted the parties in the same case; 
(c) priests in reference to all things of which they gained knowl- 
edge from sacramental confession, even though they have been freed 
from the seal of confession; even whatever has been heard by any- 
one and in any manner on the occasion of a confession cannot be 
accepted by the court even as an indication of the truth; (d) hus- 
bands in the case of their wives and vice versa, blood relations and 
relations by marriage in the case of persons related to them in any 
degree of the direct line and in the first degree of the collateral line, 
except in cases dealing with their civil or religious state, when the 
knowledge of such state cannot be had from other sources and the 
public weal demands that the truth be ascertained (Canon 1757). 

A good witness must have knowledge of the fact he is to testify 
to, must be of a truthful character, and must be free from self- 
interest. Persons under the age of puberty are too young to be 
serious observers of facts, and weakminded persons are not reliable 
as to the facts they claim they have knowledege of. The civil law 
does not exclude children under the age of puberty from testifying; 
in fact, in criminal cases children who had not attained the age of 
reason have been made to testify. The Church has the experience 
of many centuries—a longer experience than any of the present-day 
civil governments of the world—and she is best qualified to know 
what is proper in this matter. The ecclesiastical judge is permitted 
(cfr. Canon 1759) to make young children testify, but he is not 
permitted to consider their testimony as proof but merely as an 
aid to getting proof of the important facts in a case. 

Truthfulness depends on probity of life and a high regard for 
the Christian moral code. While it is possible that a person who is 
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addicted to other sins and vices may have such an abhorrence for 
lies and falsehoods that he would never deliberately tell a lie in an 
important matter, nevertheless the law of the Church considers what 
happens ordinarily. For that reason she excludes from testifying 
in her courts certain persons whose testimony would ordinarily be 
suspected. The persons mentioned by the Code as suspected wit- 
nesses is by no means exhaustive, and the judge may exclude others 
as untrustworthy because of their bad moral character. By law 
are excluded as suspected witnesses those who have incurred ex- 
communication, committed perjury or incurred infamy, after the 
excommunication, perjury or infamy has been pronounced on by 
a competent judge or ecclesiastical superior. Concerning infamy 
there is some doubt whether those only are excluded by law who 
have incurred the so-called infamia iuris, or whether those are in- 
cluded whose general bad conduct brands them as infamous per- 
sons. The infamia iuris is incurred by those crimes only to which 
the law of the Code attaches infamy. In some instances the infamy 
of law is incurred automatically by the commission of a crime; 
in others the law says that the judge or superior shall punish the 
guilty person with infamy of law. Infamy of law is not incurred 
except where expressly mentioned in the Code. Some commenta- 
tors on the Code hold that a person cannot be admitted as a witness 
if for reason of bad conduct he has been branded as an infamous 
character by a court of competent jurisdiction or by his ecclesiastical 
superior. However, unless he has committed one of the offenses to 
which the Code attaches the penalty of infamy, it is not an infamy 
of law even after the declaration of the judge or superior but an 
infamy of fact. The judge has authority to exclude a person from 
the witness stand for infamy of fact when the character of that 
person is so vile that one would not consider him trustworthy. 
Finally, public and bitter enemies of a party to the trial, either plain- 
tiff or defendant, naturally are excluded as liable to distort the 
truth against the party whom they hate. 


Disqualified witnesses (the incapaces enumerated in Canon 1757, 
§ 3) may not be witnesses either in the strict sense of the term or 
as furnishing information to the court in a general way. The 
parties to the case, the judge and other court officials, the attorney 
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and others who assist the parties, cannot in the same case act as 
witnesses. 

The priests and all others who know facts under the seal of con- 
fession only cannot testify concerning those facts, and the Church 
does not admit them as witnesses even if the one who made the 
confession releases them from the secret. In matters not concern- 
ing court action it has been generally held that a penitent can, if 
he does so voluntarily and without any undue influence, release the 
confessor and other persons who are bound by the seal of confes- 
sion so that they can speak of what had been confided to them by 
sacramental confession; but in court the Church does not permit 
that testimony even with the consent or at the request of the peni- 
tent. Not only the priest but also all lay persons who hear what was 
confessed or who assisted the penitent (e.g., as interpreters) are 
barred from giving testimony concerning such things, just as the 
confessor himself. 

The wife is not to be a witness in the case of her husband nor 
the husband in the case of his wife; blood relations or relations by 
marriage shall not act as witnesses in the cases of their relatives in 
any degree of the direct line and in the first degree of the collateral 
line. The Church considers it proper public policy not to admit 
witnesses who are closely related to the plaintiff or defendant in 
a case because of the danger that they may be severely tempted to 
distort the truth in favor of their relations. The only exception that 
the Church makes is when she allows them to testify for reason of 
the public welfare. When there is question of a person’s civil or 
religious state and it becomes necessary for the sake of the public 
welfare to get certainty concerning such state of life, and when no 
sufficient proof can be had from documents and persons not related, 
the wife or husband, blood relations and relations by marriage may 
be admitted as witnesses in the ecclesiastical court. The cases most 
frequently coming up under this rule of the Code are cases concern- 
ing the validity of marriage. The married state is of great im- 
portance to both Church and State, and public morality demands 
that only persons whose marriage has been validly contracted ac- 
cording to the law of God and the precepts of the Church should 
be permitted to live in marriage. The blood relations and relations 
by marriage are not to be employed as witnesses to prove the prin- 
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cipal facts in the case if other sufficient proof can be had. The 
parties to a marriage case may be questioned by the judge, but their 
depositions are not testimony or proof in the strict sense of the 
term, for Canon 1757, § 3, n. 1, absolutely excludes the parties from 
being witnesses in their own case. Even if we had no explicit law 
excluding them, we would not consider their testimony as conclu- 
sive in their own case, for ordinarily and naturally they would be 
the last ones of whom unbiased testimony could be expected. One 
might object and say that, if their character is unblemished, nobody 
has a right to suspect their truthfulness. Nevertheless, the Church 
has excluded the parties from being witnesses in their own case ir- 
respective of their character, and rightly so, for a person’s judgment 
and viewpoint of facts is unconsciously influenced by self-interest, 
as facts in daily life prove abundantly. 


Admission of Unfit and Suspected Witnesses 

Unfit and suspected witnesses can be examined if the judge issues 
an order stating that he thinks it advisable to do so; their testimony, 
however, shall be of value merely as an indication of and a help 
towards proof of the case. As a rule, such persons shall be ex- 
amined unsworn (Canon 1758). 

The persons enumerated in Canon 1757, §§ 1, 2, as unfit and as 
suspected may be put on the witness stand by order of the judge; 
but ordinarily they are not to testify under oath, and their testimony 
is not to be considered as proof in the strict sense of the term. 
Persons who are classed as disqualified in Canon Law (cfr. 
Canon 1757, § 3) may not be employed as witnesses and cannot 
be admitted as such by the judge. The parties may be examined 
by the judge in all cases in which the public welfare is concerned, 
and in cases which concern the private welfare of the parties the 
judge may hear them, not only at the instance of the adverse party, 
but also ex-officio (1.e., at the will of the judge), whenever there 
is question of illustrating some proof adduced in the case. 














EDUCATORS AND EDUCATION. III 
By Paut E. Campse.y, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


As we look back over the development recorded in the history of 
education, we readily distinguish the patristic period from the early 
medieval. There is no name or year that definitely marks the begin- 
ning of one period and the end of another. The patristic period 
roughly coincides with the decay of Roman civilization and the early 
medieval with the ruthless reign of barbarism over the once civilized 
empire. A higher form of culture was emerging from the wreck of 
the glory that was Rome. The mighty force at work in this evolu- 
tionary process was the Christian religion. The process culminated 
in a political sense in the foundation of the empire under Charle- 
magne. 

The history of the great leaders is the history of education in the 
patristic period. A Gregory or an Augustine bestrode the narrow 
world of education like a colossus. They were the expression of 
what Christianity had to offer. They taught the world to seek after 
education as a good, a goodness that was diffusive of itself. A uni- 
versal religion demanded this diffusion. It is readily understood 
that any approach to universal education was a presently unattain- 
able ideal. But declarations of the Fathers make it clear that what 
they offered was for all the people. St. Jerome is concerned about 
the correct education of the young girl. De offictis ministrorum of 
St. Ambrose was intended as a manual of morality for all Chris- 
tians. Based on the De offictis of Cicero, it encouraged the study of 
ancient literature. St. John Chrysostom, in his letters and writings, 
persistently advocated the Christian training of children—all chil- 
dren—first in the home and then in the school. The Great Cate- 
chism, Oratio catechetica magna, of St. Gregory of Nyssa, gave 
minute directions for instructing different classes of converts to 
Christianity. St. Augustine did the same in the West in his De 
catechizandis rudibus. Nor were the liberal arts forgotten by him 
in any of his works. 


- 


In the transition period connecting the period of the Fathers with 
the early Middle Ages we meet three great names: Boéthius, Cassio- 
dorus and St. Isidore. Boéthius (480-524), venerated now as a 
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Saint in Pavia, wrote treatises on arithmetic, grammar and philos- 
ophy that were standard for centuries. His Consolation of Phil- 
osophy, translated into Anglo-Saxon by Alfred the Great, is a clas- 
sic to this day. Boéthius ran foul of the tempestuous Theodoric, 
and was wrongfully executed for treason at the early age of 44. 
Cassiodorus (490-583), a Roman statesman of Syrian parentage, 
wrote many political and historical works, but he is chiefly remem- 
bered as a staunch advocate of the harmony possible between Chris- 
tian and pagan culture. After founding a monastery and becoming 
a monk, he established literary work and the copying of manuscripts 
as approved occupations of the monks. This precedent led to the 
birth of the proverb: “A monastery without a library is like a castle 
without an armory.” St. Isidore (560-636) was a builder of 
schools and an indefatigable writer on educational subjects. His 
Etymologies in twenty books were an encyclopedia of general 
knowledge, sacred and profane. This encyclopedia was a source 
book of information for many centuries, and necessarily served as 
the guiding text of professors in schools fortunate enough to own 
a copy. 

The early medieval period is marked by the development of vari- 
ous classes of schools. Chief among these were the episcopal or 
cathedral school, the “song” school, the parish school and the 
monastic school. The episcopal school was first instituted as a 
training school for young clerics who were there personally in- 
structed by their bishop. But in the fourth and the fifth centuries 
the scope of the school broadened, the curriculum became more ex- 
tensive, all classes of students were admited, the office of instructor 
was delegated to secular teachers, often converted rhetoricians and 
grammarians, and the episcopal school often became, especially in 
Gaul, a great public school. The episcopal school thus developed 
was but the model school for the smaller communities of the diocese. 
These episcopal schools, of which in 614 there were 112 in Frank- 
land alone, continued their work throughout the Middle Ages. The 
moral and spiritual formation of the student was of paramount im- 
portance in the cathedral schools, but literary and philosophical 
studies supplemented the sacred sciences of Scripture and theology. 
Their work was supported by the “song” schools, whose chief office 
was the instruction of young clerics in the music of the Church 
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after the example of the famous Schola Cantorum of Pope Gregory 
the Great. The “song” school frequently suffered a development 
analogous to that of the cathedral school, and became in effect a 
species of preparatory school leading the student on to higher 
studies. 

Should we date the modern parish school from the Council of 
Vaison in 529? The bishops there assembled urged their priests 
to maintain schools in their houses to prepare young men for vari- 
ous offices in the Church. These schools, however, were merely 
patterned after schools already established in Italy. We find the 
prototype of the modern parish school in Edessa at a much earlier 
date; about the middle of the second century Protogenes, a parish 
priest, taught the three R’s to the children of his parish. But the 
general development of this type of school is a work of much later 
date. During the reign of Charlemagne we have definite record of 
a system of parish schools in the modern sense of the term in the 
legislation of Bishop Theodulf of Orleans. His decree, enjoining 
all priests of his diocese to establish a parish school, is a classic in 
the history of free elementary education. Variously paraphrased, 
this decree appears and reappears in episcopal pronouncements on 
the Continent and in England. As given by Migne, it reads as fol- 
lows: “Let the priests keep schools in the villages and towns, and if 
any of the faithful wish to give his little ones to learning they ought 
willingly to receive them and teach them gratuitously, remembering 
what has been written: “They that are learned shall shine as the 
brightness of the firmament; and they that instruct many to justice 
as stars for all eternity.’ And let them exact no price from the chil- 
dren for their teaching, nor receive anything from them save what 
the parents may offer voluntarily and from affection.” 

Most distinguished among the various schools that arose during 
this period in the service of general education was the monastic 
school. The school of the monastery was first established for the 
monastic family, the interns. But the patent dangers of secular 
education made it imperative for the monastic school to provide also 
for externs. As a matter of fact, the monastic school, especially in 
the East, quite generally provided for externs even before the dis- 
appearance of the state schools of the Roman Empire. After St. 
Benedict, the Father of Western Monasticism, had launched his 
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work at Subiaco in 528, the Benedictine monks came rapidly to the 
fore in the field of education. The Rule of St. Benedict presupposes 
that the monk has attained a certain skill in reading and in study, 
and seeks to develop this by enjoining the duty of reading for sev- 
eral hours daily. St. Maur and after him St. Isidore of Seville per- 
ceived the high mission that lay before the Benedictine Order. These 
two great men directed the energies of this body of monks into the 
educational field. They interpreted the high ideals of their great 
founder, and made of the Order an influence that shaped the educa- 
tional destiny of Europe and of the world for the next five centuries. 
This period is known as the Benedictine Age. 

The service of monasticism to education was not its only service. 
The monks were the servants of civilization. They reclaimed fetid 
swamps and cleared the primeval forests. It is no exaggeration to 
say that the monks found Europe a wilderness and made it a gar- 
den. They cultivated vast deserts and taught the barbarian the dig- 
nity of work. They took from his hands the sword and put in its 
place the bill-hook. They liberated the serf and taught all men the 
dignity of human personality. Though not primarily dedicated to 
the work of education, they found it an essential step in the process 
of civilization. They were quick to perceive and zealous to preserve 
the treasures of classic culture. But the monk served man because 
without love and service to man he could not love and serve God 
properly. The immediate end of his state of life was and is relig- 
ious perfection. The personal love of God is his primary object. 
But the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man make it im- 
perative that the monk serve his fellowman. But in the mind of the 
founder and interpreters of monasticism, their magnificent contribu- 
tions to civilization were over and above the spiritual ends for which 
Jesus Christ instituted the religious life. A love of humanity second 
only to their love of God impelled them to undertake every altruis- 
tic service. Their love of their fellowman was the measure and the 
proof of their love of God. 

Monasticism was not unknown in the East. Of early origin there 
it fought valiantly against heresy and gave to the Church an An- 
thony, a Chrysostom, a Basil and a Hilarion. But falling a prey to 
heresy and schism, the blight of the Orient, it was weighed in the 
balance and found wanting. Organized asceticism had, however, 
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from its birth in the Orient insisted upon the education of its dis- 
ciples. Pachomius, the first of the monastic patriarchs of the ceno- 
bitical school, legislated in his rule for the education of all his fol- 
lowers. In his History of Education Monroe tells us that the Rule 
of Pachomius, the earliest of all Rules, required specifically that 
every monk should read and write, and provided for the instruction 
of those admitted who could not read or write. Every candidate 
must know how to read and must learn by heart at least the New 
Testament and the Psalter. But monasticism, giving bright prom- 
ises under Pachomius and others in the East, fell upon evil ways and 
forfeited the blessing of God and the gratitude of humanity. 

St. Benedict, humble monk of Nursia, inaugurated a work that 
was destined to have far-reaching effects. It is safe to assume that 
he had no thought and no conception of the growth and development 
of monasticism that were to follow upon his flight into the moun- 
tains to make his own salvation secure. He was an unconscious 
instrument in God’s hand for the great work that lay before him and 
his disciples. The progress of Christianity demanded the preserva- 
tion of civilization. In the barbarian debacle of the fourth and 
fifth centuries there was no natural hope for Roman civilization. 
Its restoration was a supernatural work, and Benedict was but the 
agent of supernatural power. In his “Monks of the West’ Montal- 
embert has vividly described the condition that confronted Benedict : 
“Confusion, corruption, despair and death were everywhere; social 
dismemberment seemed complete. Authority, morals, law, sciences, 
arts, religion herself might have been supposed condemned to irreme- 
diable ruin.” In the words of Cardinal Newman, St. Benedict 
“found the world, physical and social, in ruins, and his mission was 
to restore it.” 

The barbarian had no appreciation of letters. The culture of 
Greece and Rome, with the accumulated treasures of classical an- 
tiquity, were about to perish from the face of the earth, as had the 
knowledge of Babylonia and Pheenicia. They were saved by one 
person and one system, the monk and monasticism. The foundation 
of Benedict within a few generations had dotted Western Europe, 
Great Britain and Ireland, with thousands of monasteries, each one 
a beacon light of culture and civilization. Canon Farrar, in calling 
attention to the work of the Church in education, speaks of her 
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ten thousand monasteries that kept alive and transmitted the torch 
of learning otherwise long since extinguished. A religious education 
of a superior kind was extended to the meanest serf. By thus pro- 
claiming the dignity of the individual the monk elevated the entire 
hopes and destiny of the race. 

There were monastic schools in Western Europe before the com- 
ing of St. Benedict. St. Honoratus had founded not later than the 
beginning of the fourth century the famous monastery of Lerins, 
where St. Patrick received a great part of his education. Many 
monasteries marked the path of St. Patrick through Ireland, and 
the famous Irish cloistral schools of the sixth and seventh centuries 
owe their origin to these foundations. There was a Saxon Third 
in the School of Armagh, founded by St. Patrick in 455. Clonard, 
with 3,000 students, was founded by St. Finnian in 520. The Irish 
School of Bangor, founded by St. Comgall, gave to the world St. 
Columbanus and St. Gall. In 544 St. Ciaran founded the School of 
Clonmacnoise that in the eighth century sent forth as its pupil Al- 
cuin, “the most learned man of his age.” In Spain we have at an 
early date the School of Seville, the citadel of wisdom that produced 
the great St. Isidore. 

But only with the coming of the great Irish apostle, St. Colum- 
banus, and the greater St. Benedictine did the monks take full and 
permanent possession of the place in the world of education which 
history accords them today. Cassiodorus, disciple and contempor- 
ary of St. Benedict, formulated a plan of studies that included 
the teaching of the Liberal Arts. Before the close of the sixth cen- 
tury the laborers of Martianus Capella, Boéthius and Cassiodorus 
had made the monastic system of education standard throughout 
Europe. The division of studies into two branches, the Trivium and 
the Quadrivium, corresponds in a way to our modern division of 
arts course and science course. The Trivium comprised grammar 
(literature), rhetoric (history) and logic. The Quadrivium em- 
braced arithmetic, music, geometry (geography) and astronomy 
(physics). These studies were the required subjects. A mastery 
of these seven was requisite for the prosecution of higher studies. 
In the words of Hugh of St. Victor: “Among all the departments 
of knowledge, the ancients asigned seven to be studied by beginners, 
because they found in them a higher value than in others, so that 
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whosoever has mastered them can afterwards master the rest, rather 
by research and practice than by the teacher’s oral instruction. They 
are, as it were, the best tools through which the fittest entrance to 
philosophic truth is opened to our intellect. Hence the name Triv- 
ium and Quadrivium, because here the robust mind progresses as 
if it were upon roads or paths to the secrets of wisdom.” 

The monastic school was a chief exponent of education during all 
the centuries that followed until the rise of the great medieval uni- 
versities of the thirteenth century. During that period the monks 
were always educators, at times the only educators. It is impossible 
here to give aught but a generic acknowledgment, impossible even 
to enumerate the monasteries that were, some of them for centuries, 
foremost institutions of learning during that period of the world’s 
history that is by some mistakenly termed the “Dark Ages.” In 
these early Middle Ages there was the chaos of transition, but amid 
the wreck and ruin that threatened civilization, writes the Do- 
minican historian, Father O’Connor, “the monks not only kept 
the dignity and power of knowledge before the minds of men, 
but they jealously safeguarded the treasures of antiquity which they 
had salvaged from the wreck of civilization, and safely transmitted 
them to modern times.” 

Amid the many great scholars whose names grace the annals of 
the period under consideration, the early medieval, two great English 
monks stand preéminent, the Venerable Bede and the scholar, Al- 
cuin. Gifted with a great capacity for work and a generous thirst 
for knowledge, the Venerable Bede became in the thirty-three years 
of his priesthood the most intellectual person of his age and coun- 
try. The historian, Burke, calls him the father of English learning, 
and regards the production of such a scholar within 50 years after 
the nation had begun to emerge from a barbarism so perfect that 
they had not even an alphabet, as a distinction of which among the 
nations only England can boast. The work of Alcuin, first in the 
Palace School of Charlemagne and later in his own monastery of 
Tours, is the fairest flower of this early medieval growth. The fa- 
mous Capitulary of Charlemagne concerning schools, which has been 
called “the foundation of modern education” and “the charter of 
modern thought,” is without doubt the work of Alcuin. He made 
his monastery the educational center of all France. His influence 
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as an educator and a writer on the Seven Liberal Arts was supreme 
in France and Germany. With the name of Alcuin we fittingly 
close the chronicle of the early Middle Ages. 

It is impossible to overestimate the importance of the work of 
the monks in this early period. Neither local nor national gov- 
ernments assumed any responsibility in connection with elementary 
education. Municipal governments were for the most part too 
ignorant or too poor to provide for the education of children. The 
monks freely took up a work which would otherwise have remained 
undone. The monastery was the haven of learning and culture. 
Without it no remnant of the classics would have survived from 
the seventh to the twelfth century. It found the barbarian rude 
and uncivilized, comparable to the American Indian of the time of 
Columbus, and it gave him a grade of civilization previously un- 
known to the world. 











ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 


Sufficient Motive for Perfect Contrition 


Question: In the Catholic Encyclopedic Dictionary under the heading 
“Contrition, Act of,” I find the following: “Such an act prompted by pure 
love of God (the recognition of the wickedness of sin as an offense against 
God’s infinite goodness) gives perfect contrition; a self-regarding motive 
(the Passion of Christ suffering for our sins, the punishment of sin) gives 
attrition or imperfect contrition. . .” 

Now, is that correct as to the Passion of Christ? I always thought and 
taught that, if we are sorry for having made Christ suffer, that was perfect 
contrition. Who is right? The mere appeal to our mind with the infinite 
amiability of God as the highest Good seems too abstract for most people. 
But the Passion and Death of Christ is more concrete, and hence people 
can understand it better, and, therefore, it is by, far easier to be sorry for 
the love of their suffering and dying Saviour. In our “acts of contrition” 
as commonly taught in the Catholic schools, especially in that form from 
the Baltimore Catechism, the sufferings of Christ are not even hinted at. 
Many of the terms in that formula are not understood by children, which 
is in conformity with the rest of that Catechism. If that doctrine expressed 
in the above quotation is wrong, it should be corrected. I do not see how 
the Passion of Christ, though suffered for our sins, should be a self-regard- 
ing motive on a level with the punishment of sin. SACERDOS. 


Answer: It is difficult to understand why an explanation of an 
imperfect act of contrition such as the above-mentioned quotation 
contains should have gone into print. Why should the sorrow for 
sin because one made Christ suffer be put on an equal footing with 
the fear of punishment that one has deserved from the just Judge 
because of one’s sins? Do we not in daily life consider the sorrow 
of a son or a daughter who grieves that his or her misconduct has 
caused sorrow and suffering to a father or mother as a real sign 
that filial love and affection has returned to the breast of a way- 
ward child? Why, then, judge differently of a like motive for 
sorrow in God’s children? Why can only the few who have a 
trained mind to apprehend thoughts like “because Thou art all good 
and deserving of all my love,” make an act of perfect contrition? 
If perfect contrition is to save the thousands of people who in 
the danger of death have no chance to get the Sacrament of Penance, 
the perfect act of contrition must be no complicated and difficult 
thing but rather the cry of a sinful child to the saving mercy of 
God. It is not so much the speculative motive of sorrow for sin as 
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the sincerity of a person admitting having done wrong by his dis- 
obedience to God’s will and consequently having caused displeasure 
to God and suffering to the Saviour, that is the deciding factor. 
If he is sorry for such reasons and resolved to sin no more, his 
sorrow is not caused by a mere selfish motive. Surely, if a man has 
sinned and would prefer to live in opposition to the will of God 
because he loves to do what God forbids, but fearing the just pun- 
ishment of God determines to turn from sin, the motive is evidently 
imperfect, and so is his sorrow for sin and his turning against sin. 

From the various manuals of dogmatic theology our correspon- 
dent may read about the controversy concerning the motives for per- 
fect and imperfect contrition. We feel quite certain that the motive 
of sorrow taken from the sufferings of Christ for our sins is a 
good and God-loving motive, for it at one and the same time shows 
to the sinner what the justice of the Heavenly Father demanded in 
atonement for the sins of mankind and how great a love the Son 
of God made man had for the souls of His human creatures. There 
is something tangible in this motive for sin that the common man or 
woman or children can understand without entering into the abstract 
ideas of a Christian philosopher. We do not mean to depreciate 
the higher motives of souls advanced in the knowledge of God, a 
knowledge not speculative but derived from the Holy Spirit through 
enlightenment gained by a continued effort to know and serve and 
please our Maker and loving Father. When such souls through 
human frailty fall into sin occasionally, their motive for sorrow 
must of course be higher than that of people who have a lesser 
spiritual knowledge. 


Mistakes in the Divine Office—Officium pro Officio 


Question: If a priest by mistake recites either the whole or a part of the 
wrong Office and then notices his mistake on the same day, can he make use 
of the axiom, “Officium pro Officio,” for the whole or the part he has re- 
cited? I once consulted a professor of moral theology and he was of the 
opinion that one could not. What then does “Officium pro Officio” mean? 

SACERDOS. 


Answer: <A mistake in the recitation of the Divine Office may 
easily occur through an error as to the date of the month, or through 
inadvertence to the day of the week, so that one takes the Psalms of 
the Psalter of the wrong day of the week, or the wrong lessons 
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from the Scriptures, etc. In all such mistakes one portion of the 
Office (or an entire Office of the day) will suffice for the fulfill- 
ment of the obligation of reciting the corresponding part of the 
Office of the day (or whole Office). We are quite certain that this 
is the common teaching of theologians. If one notices the mistake 
before finishing the whole Office, some theologians say that one 
should turn to the proper Office of the day immediately and con- 
tinue the rest of the Office of the day; others say that it is preferable 
not to mix up the two Offices and one should finish the begun one. 
If the wrong Office which one recited by mistake is considerably 
shorter than the Office of the day—for instance, if one said the 
Ferial Office instead of the Office of a Saint—theologians say that 
one should supply the lessons of the Second and Third Nocturns 
of the Office of the Saint. Since one has not said the equivalent 
of those Lessons, it is quite certain that one must recite the Lessons 
if one notices the mistake before the expiration of the day. If one 
has recited the Office of another day, some theologians say that, 
when that day comes, one should not again recite that Office but 
say the one that was omitted by mistake. There is nothing officially 
decided on that point, and we think it is preferable to conform to the 
Ordo rather than deviate a second time from the law. In answer 
to a question whether the Office of a Saint omitted by mistake 
(another Office having been said in its place) should be transferred 
to some day that has only a common Ferial Office or a Simplex 
Office, the Sacred Congregation of Rites answered that such trans- 
fer should not be made (Decreta Authentica, n. 1474). 

In connection with the question of saying the wrong Office by 
mistake, theologians discuss the question of deliberately saying an 
Office different from that prescribed for the day. There is a 
Decree of the Sacred Congregation of Rites to the effect that one 
may not change the Office of the Breviary for one of the priest’s 
private devotion (Decreta Auth., n. 1334). From the viewpoint of 
law it seems fairly certain that one does not comply with the ob- 
ligation when one deliberately recites an Office different from the 
one prescribed, for the Church does not leave that matter to the 
choice of the individual priest or other person bound by the law. 
Nevertheless, there are many theologians who say that it is not a 
mortal sin if the Office different from that prescribed is said a few 
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times a year only, and provided it is not notably shorter than the 
Office of the day. The opinion that one fulfills one’s obligation by 
reciting on Palm Sunday the Paschal Office has been explicitly con- 
demned (Proposition 34, condemned by Pope Alexander VII, in 
Denzinger, Enchiridion, n. 1134). 

New Offices of Saints are frequently added to the Roman Brevi- 
ary, and it may happen that a priest has not yet got the supplement 
to his Breviary. In that case he should take the Office from the 
Commune Sanctorum with the corresponding Psalms from the 
Psalter and the First Lessons from the current Scripture Lessons. 


Baptizing the Feebleminded 


Question: Would it not be well to baptize feebleminded persons in the 
various homes where they are cared for? They are mere infants as far as 
their mentality is concerned, and they surely could be baptized and thus get 
a share in the Redemption of Christ. If any objection to their baptism on 
the part of those who care little or nothing for this most important of all 
Sacraments is foreseen, they could be baptized secretly. Is there any ob- 
jection to their baptism from the principles of our religion? 

SACERDOS. 


Answer: If our correspondent understands by feebleminded per- 
sons those who never had the use of reason and never developed a 
mentality above that of infants under the age of seven, and if it 
is quite certain that they will never enjoy the use of reason before 
their death, there is no objection from the principles of the Christian 
religion. In fact, they should be baptized, as can be deduced from 
Canon 754, §1. The next question is whether the Church has a 
right to baptize them irrespective of the wishes of those who have 
charge over them (parents, guardians, etc.). The general rule of 
the Church concerning the baptism of infants is that they may not 
be baptized by a Catholic priest or another person baptizing in the 
name of the Church unless the father or mother or guardian gives 
his or her consent (cfr. Canon 750, § 2). However, when an infant 
is in danger of death so that there is practically no hope of recovery 
and therefore no chance that the child will eventually have an op- 
portunity to ask for baptism of its own choice, the right of the 
parents or guardian over the child must give way to the will of 
Christ who wants that human soul to get the benefit of His work 
of redemption. Wherefore, the Code of Canon Law states that 
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an infant of unbaptized parents which is in danger of death and 
y has no hope of recovery may be licitly baptized even against the 
: will of its parents (Canon 750). 


: The only difficulty, therefore, from the standpoint of the prin- { 
ciples of the Catholic Church would be the question of fact, whether | 
the individual feebleminded person is equal to an infant in mentality 
and whether he is certain to remain in that condition to the end of 
his life. If so, that person should be baptized even though those 
who have charge over the unfortunate individual object. If feeble- 
minded persons have enjoyed a fairly normal mentality for some 
time after the years of infancy so that they had a chance to em- 
brace Christianity of their own volition but did not care to be bap- 
tized, they cannot be baptized after they have become feebleminded 
unless they had expressed a desire for baptism before they lost the 
use of reason. 





Office of the Dead at Funeral 
Question: When there are three priests stationed in a parish, who should 
recite the Officium pro defunctis at a funeral—two priests, or will one 
priest and the organist suffice? PAROCHUS. 





Answer: The Roman Ritual makes the Office for the Dead part 
of the funeral services, and says that it should be said after the body 
has been placed in the church near the altar rail, and after the 
Office of the Funeral Mass is to be celebrated. In the United States 
one hardly ever hears of the Office of the Dead except at the funeral 
of a priest or a Religious. The fact is that in most parish churches 
there are not enough priests to perform the Funeral Office, because 
for any choral recitation of the Divine Office one needs four men, { 
though some authors speaking of the choir obligation say that 
three would suffice because of the ancient axiom in Canon Law, 
“tres faciunt collegium.” If it is the practice in the church of our 
correspondent to recite the Funeral Office—either three Nocturns 
and Lauds or one Nocturn (the first) and Lauds—and one or two 
priests only can take part in it, the recitation is not rubrical, but 
it is not wrong to have the Office for the Dead in any way that is 
possible. STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 
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CASUS MORALIS 


A Simple—But Not So Simple—Case of Religious 
Poverty and Justice 


By A. VerMeerscH, S.J. 


Case.—Thomas, a professed Religious with solemn vows is living 
in a country where very frequently the State permits and even organ- 
izes big lotteries, in which for a small sum one has a chance to win 
a considerable capital. It is customary also, after the balloting is 
finished, to publish the names and the photographs of the fortunate 
winners. Now, our Thomas belongs to a modest family that has been 
reduced to great misery by the general economical crisis. Therefore, 
fascinated by the attraction of a possible fortune and impelled by his 
filial piety to find a remedy for his good parents, Thomas resolved to 
acquire in the name of his mother some tickets of a great announced 
lottery, of which the first prize was $100,000. But he lacked the money 
to buy the tickets; to ask the Superior for it was useless, for the 
Abbott would never allow a Religious to take part in a lottery. There- 
fore, Thomas, who had in his pocket some money that he was to em- 
ploy for other uses, could not resist the temptation when he was passing 
a place where a seller of tickets was sitting, and bought for his 
mother four tickets. These he preserved in his room. On the 
day of the draw, you may imagine with what anxiety he was 
awaiting the publication of the favored numbers. Finally, one 
of his tickets had won the highest prize of $100,000. After 
saying a Te Deum to give thanks to God who had procured 
him the way of saving the social position of his parents, Thomas went 
full of joy to his spiritual director to ask his advice about the best pro- 
ceeding for announcing that happy news in his family. But after he 
had heard the story of Thomas, the spiritual director dissipated his 
joy by saying that a professed of solemn vows, being legally dead, 
could not acquire anything, except for his monastery; that in buying 
those tickets he had broken his vow of poverty and sinned against 
justice; that he had a very serious obligation to assign the $100,000 
to the Superior, who, considering the advantages of his community, 
would probably forgive the infraction of poverty and justice. Was 
the spiritual Father right or wrong in his assertion? This case was 
submitted to us for solution, 


Solution.—At first, the following reasons may be given for the 
advice of the spiritual director. Who is the present possessor of 
the dollars in question? Not the professed, who is incapable of pos- 
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sessing anything; not his parents, who are ignorant of the whole 
story; not the lottery fund, which renounced ownership of the sum 
in question. Thus, there remains only the community that generally 
succeeds to the rights of the professed. Moreover, that gain is the 
fruit of the personal industry of the religious. Now, every fruit of 
the industry of a Religious, even if he is bound only by simple vows, 
belongs to the convent. 

But, on the other hand, it may be objected that Thomas never 
had the intention of buying the tickets or receiving the dollars for 
himself ; if he had, he would indeed have acquired for the monastery, 
which occupies his place for every temporal good. But, in the pres- 
ent case, the monastery cannot consider Thomas as an instrument 
for any acquisition. 

It is also true that the gain is caused by the industry of Thomas, 
and that the fruit of such industry is the property of the convent. 
But this rule supposes that the industry itself was not, before pro- 
ducing anything, lent or attributed to another. We should remem- 
ber that personal industry is not a matter of poverty. Therefore, 
even a solemnly professed Religious may validly dispose of his 
industrial activity in favor of a friend without any injury to his 
vow. So, for instance a professed priest may validly promise a 
friend that he will execute the obligation for him of saying a Mass 
contracted by that friend for a stipend; also a professed may, before 
painting a picture, destine his work for a relative. To express the 
same doctrine in other words, the industry of a Religious is owned 
by the convent only in its termination, not in its principle—the 
activity inseparable from a person. 

What then shall be our final conclusion? If Thomas were a lay- 
man, he would, after the transaction above described, have the free 
option of persevering in his first intention and giving the money 
to his parents, or changing his intention and conserving the money 
for himself. Because the mother for whom he was acting did not 
have any right before she agreed with what was done. Now, the 
juridical position of Thomas as a professed Religious is identical, 
with this difference that his option is either for the convent or for 
his mother. Thus, he is allowed to assign the prize to his mother, 
or to give it to his monastery. 

If one asks whether the Superior could not oblige Thomas by 
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obedience to change his plan and give the sum to the monastery, 
the solution is less clear. The option being in the power of Thomas 
and the will of Thomas being dependent on the Superior, it seems 
that the Superior could oblige Thomas by obedience to give the 
sum to the monastery. But if he says nothing or perhaps is 
ignorant of the affair, Thomas may give the money to his mother. 
Certainly, if the Superior had formally prohibited Thomas to buy 
tickets of lottery or to work for his family, Thomas would have been 
obliged to obey, although his action would remain valid but illicit. 
But we are not reasoning on such a hypothesis. 

In abusing the money of the monastery, Thomas, of course,, 
committed an injustice. But did he also sin against his vow of 
poverty? This is less manifest, because he was not acting for him- 
self. Nevertheless, it should be affirmed, because that independent 
disposition of the money was an action supposing a right of prop- 
erty. Now, acting as a proprietor is forbidden by the vow of 
poverty. 

This solution of the moral case is confirmed by Canon 536, § 3, 
which decides without any distinction that a Religious who is 
making a contract without any permission is personally responsible, 
not his Order or province or convent. Thus, that Canon admits 
even in a Religious of solemn vows the capacity for responsibility. 

For the better understanding of all this, we should not forget 
that the “legal” death of a solemnly professed Religious is an arti- 
ficial creation of the law, and, being in some opposition to the real 
living existence of the subject, is to be interpreted strictly, and 
may not be extended to other effects than those determined by the 
law itself.” 


1Cfr. Sanchez, In Decal., lib. VII, c. 19, n. 55. 
2 Cfr. Sanchez, op. cit., lib. V, c. 1 n. 9. 
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Appointment of Irremovable Rectors 
Apostolic Delegation 
United States of America 
1811 Biltmore Street 
No. 102-i Washington, D. C. 
August I, 1931. 
Your EXCELLENCY: 

In the annual meeting of the Bishops of this country, which was 
held last November, His Eminence, Cardinal O’Connell, was author- 
ized by the assembled Bishops to present a petition to the Holy See: 
namely, “that the special legislation of the third Council of Balti- 
more with regard to the appointment of irremovable rectors give 
way to the legislation of the present Code of Canon Law’ (Minutes 
of the Twelfth Annual Meeting of the American Hierarchy, Novem- 
ber, 1930, at page 8). 

This petition the Sacred Congregation has graciously granted by 
a Decree of June 24, 1931, Prot. N. 1889/31, De provisione pare- 
ciarum in Foderatis Americe Septentrionalis Statibus. 

The Decree reads as follows: 

“Concilium Plenarium BALTIMORENSE III, sub n. 36 circa 
pareeciarum inamovibilium provisionem statuit ut sacerdos his 
pareeciis preficiendus: 1°) per decem saltem annos in dicecesi 
sacrum ministerium laudabiliter exercuerit; 2°) intra idem tem- 
poris spatium sese habilem probaverit ad parceciam administran- 


dam; 3°) concursum faciat iuxta normam a Constitutione CUM 
ILLUD, Benedicti XIV statutam. 


“Cum autem hec forma provisionis, mutatis rerum adiunctis, 
minus congruere videatur, Archiepiscopi et Episcopi Statuum 
Foederatorum Americe Septentrionalis per E.mum Card. Archie- 
piscopum Bostonien., enixis precibus a S. Sede postularunt, ut 
supra relatis Concilii Plenarii Baltimorensis III prescriptis 
abrogatis, omnium parceciarum provisio fiat ad normam Can. 459, 
544. 2.¢C 

“Porro hec Sacra Congregatio Concilii, omnibus mature per- 
pensis, de consulto Exc.mi Delegati Apostolici, approbante 
SS. D. N. PIO PP. XI, presenti decreto memorata prescripta 
Concilii Plenarii Baltimorensis III, n. 36, abrogata declarat, 
simulque statuit, ut in posterum omnes in Foederatis Americe 
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Septentrionalis Statibus parcecize, sive amovibiles sive inamovi- 
biles, ad normam Canonis 459, § 3, C. J. C. conferantur. Contrariis 
non obstantibus quibusvis. 

“Datum Rome, ex zxdibus eiusdem S. Congregationis Concilii, 
die 24 mensis junii, anno 1931. 


“J. Carp, SERAFINI, Prefectus. 
L. S. “J. Bruno, Secretarius.” 


In compliance with the instruction of the Sacred Congregation, 
I am pleased to inform you of this, and remain, with sentiments 
' of deep esteem and best wishes, 


Sincerely yours in Christ, 
i P. Fumasoni-Bronp1 
Archbishop of Doclea, 
Apostolic Delegate. 


Erection of New Diocese of Reno 

The Acta Apostolice Sedis of September 1 contains the document 
of the erection of the new Diocese of Reno, Nevada, which was 
announced in the press some months ago. The Decree specifies the 
counties which are to be separated from the Dioceses of Sacramento 
and Salt Lake City to form the new Diocese of Reno. The priests 
who at the time of the erection of the diocese are legitimately sta- 
tioned within the territory that constitutes the new diocese, are auto- 
matically transferred to that See. The chancery offices of Sacra- 
mento and of Salt Lake City are to transfer to the chancery office 
of Reno all the documents and papers that deal with property, per- 
sons, etc., of the new diocese. The parish church of St. Thomas 
Aquinas at Reno is to be the cathedral church (Apostolic Constitu- 

tion, March 27, 1931; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXIII, 266). 





New Constitutions for Extern Nuns in Cloistered Communities 
The Sacred Congregation of Religious announces that the Holy 
Father, Pope Pius XI, approved on July 16, 1931, new statutes or 
constitutions for the extern members of cloistered communities of all 
Orders of Nuns (Acta Ap. Sedis, XXIII, 380). 





Official Interpretations of the Code of Canon Law 
(1) Concerning Marriage without Presence of Priest—Is the 
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interpretation issued on March 10, 1928, in reference to Canon 1098 
(which said that physical absence only is meant in that Canon), to 
be understood in such a sense that the bishop, pastor or authorized 
priest may indeed be present in the place but cannot assist and ask 
for and receive the consent of the couple because of great inconve- 
nience (0b grave incommodum). Answer: Such impossibility to as- 
sist at the marriage is considered a physical absence. 

Note: The present decision is an important modification of the 
former interpretation. The new answer is not clear because it does 
not state whether the grave incommodum to be present at the mar- 
riage is caused by physical ailment, bodily or mental, or because of 
the civil law that may threaten the parties and the minister or other 
official witnessing the marriage with serious penalties. The parties 
may be free to marry according to the law of God and of the Church, 
but may not be free because of some law of the State. It seems to 
us that the new Declaration means a physical impediment for reason 
of which the priest, though present in the place, cannot assist at the 
marriage. 

(2) Concerning Marriage of Non-Catholics.——Is the interpre- 
tation of July 20, 1929, in reference to Canon 1099, §2, a mere in- 
terpretation or an extension of the meaning of that Canon. Answer: 
It is a mere interpretation. That declaration stated that children 
born of parents of mixed religion who were baptized in the Catholic 
Church, but were raised from infancy in heresy or schism or with- 
out religion, are to be considered non-Catholics as far as the form 
of marriage is concerned. 

(3) Concerning the Informative Process in Beatification Cases. 
—Is Canon 2039, §1, to be understood in such a sense that also that 
local Ordinary is competent for instituting the process in whose dio- 
cese witnesses are to be examined (that is to say, witnesses who 
could not conveniently be examined in another diocese where the 
process may canonically be instituted). Answer: Such Ordinary is 
not competent, and Canon 2039, §1, is to be observed, which rules 
that the local Ordinary of the place where the Servant of God died 
or where miracles occurred is competent to institute the process. 


Pontifical Appointments 
His Excellency the Most Rev. Edward Mooney, Titular Arch- 
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bishop of Irenopolis, has been appointed Delegate Apostolic to 
Japan. 

Their Excellencies the Most Rev. Joseph Henry Conroy, Bishop 
of Ogdensburg, and Emmanuel B. Ledvina, Bishop of Corpus 
Christi, have been made Assistants to the Pontifical Throne. 

The following have been made Prothonotaries Apostolic: Rt. 
Rev. Msgri. David J. Hickey (Diocese of Brooklyn), William 
Henry Brown (Diocese of Hexham) and Edward A. Kelly (Dio- 
cese of Galveston). 

The following have been made Domestic Prelates to His Holi- 
ness: Rt. Rev. Msgri. John W. Hauptman, Andrew F. Klarmann, 
John Oppel, John B. Gorman, Joseph V. S. McClancy, Francis 
Siegelack, John R. McCoy (Diocese of Brooklyn); Bernard J. 
McKernan, Joseph A. Pompeney, Godfrey Birrenbach (Diocese of 
Wichita); John M. Smoulter and Umberto Rocchi (Diocese of 
Scranton) ; John Andrew Gleissner, James Schnetzer, Joseph Pelnar 
(Diocese of Galveston) ; John Waters and Michael Cronin (Dio- 
cese of Dublin). STANISLAUS Woywobn, O. F. M., LL.B. 














Homiletic Part 


Sermon Material for the Month of December 


SECOND SUNDAY OF ADVENT 


The Duty of Kindness 
By H. B. Loucunan, S.J. 


“Now the God of patience and of comfort grant you to be of one mind towards 
one another, according to Jesus Christ” (Rom., xv. 5). 


SYNOPSIS: I. Christ found it necessary often to urge the duty of kindness, 
because (i) His Apostles differed in age, character and 
in politics, and (ii) they had their differences and dis- 
agreements, 

II. St. Paul met the same experience as does many a parish-priest 
today. 

III. The Epistles’ insistence on kindness and on the need of imi- 
tating Christ by making allowances for others. 

IV. Some obvious facts and principles: 
(1) Business methods and Christian principles. Illustra- 

tion of the surveyor’s camp. 
(2) Effect of work and worry upon nerves. Its toll upon 
both husband and wife. 

(3) Kindness to strangers and unkindness to our own. 
(4) A common Friend. 

My dear brethren, it would not be hard to find quite a host of 
reasons to show why a few words on what seems a common topic 
are not out of place today. The topic is kindness, and some of the 
reasons that suggest it are these: the Master Himself seemingly 
found the necessity of constantly dwelling on it; His intimate circle 
of friends, who worked for and who loved Him (I mean the 
Apostles), had often to be reminded that they were to make allow- 
ances for one another. For you know how they differed in age, in 
political views, in temperament and in wealth. One, at least, was 
somewhat advanced in years, as we may readily deduce from the 
various references to Peter and his relatives in the Gospel narrative; 
James and John were both quite young, John barely twenty. Some 
were placid, others impetuous and easily roused—these latter were 
given the familiar name of “thunder sons” by their Master. Others 
again were anxious to see the last of the Roman rule and hated 


any signs of that Empire’s supremacy over their conquered nation: 
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yet, one at least was in the pay of the Roman government. These 
men had to be brought together for work in a common cause; they 
were to have one friendship in common, one loyalty larger than 
that of party or country; they were to sink their differences and 
to be one in spirit, because of their love for the Master. 


Even the Apostles Had to Forget Their Differences 

And you know how constantly the weakness of human nature 
showed itself, and that we even read of anger being at times shown 
amongst them: “The ten . . . were moved with indignation against 
the two bretheren” (Matt., xx. 24), we are told, when two brothers 
aided by their mother tried to secure undue influence and honor. 
Further, you know how in the early years of the Church, when the 
Master had but recently left them and His memory was still fresh 
amongst them, things did not always go smoothly; there were cross- 
currents of feeling and divergence of view; and we find St. Peter 
and St. Paul characteristically opposed in their handling of a delicate 
situation. Yet, in spite of all this they did bear in mind their Master’s 
dying behest: “This is My commandment that you love one another” 
—and the last phrase must have been ringing in their ears, like the 
refrain of a familiar song—“even as I have loved you.” 

You may remember, too, a remark of St. Paul that has been 
echoed by many a parish-priest since those early years. For, then 
as now, there was a constant call on the faithful for funds: the 
poor in Jerusalem needed help and subscriptions were collected 
throughout the whole Church. Then as now, generous work was 
the gift of the women folk; and seemingly, then as now, there was 
some falling out or difference of opinion between these valiant 
women, for at the end of one of his Epistles we read St. Paul’s 
strong plea: “I beg of Evodia and I beseech Syntyche to be of one 
mind in the Lord” ( Philip., iv. 2). 


Insistence of Epistles on Kindness 


And have you ever noticed this point? The various Epistles in 
the New Testament contain a great deal of accurate and sublime 
dogma. But there is also much plain and practical advice. Now, 
this latter is constantly dealing with the need of kindness and pa- 
tience and forbearance, with the divine art of making allowance for 
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the weakness of others, with the beauty of a husband’s love for his 
wife and of hers for him, with repeating the Master’s great com- 
mandment of love, with the choicest blessing that God can give His 
friends—that “peace which is above all understanding.” 

It would, then, be sufficient for me merely to call your attention to 
the way in which this one point of kindness is insisted on by the 
first Bishops of the Catholic Church; for you would then realize 
its importance. But you will allow me to mention some obvious 
facts and some obvious principles—just as did those early teachers 
who knew human nature so well. 


Kindness in Business Life 

Have you ever faced the difficult question of how to reconcile the 
principles of Christ with the principles of a business man? I shall 
not go deeply into the matter, for it would take us too far afield. I 
admit, for instance, that a man has to be on his guard against an 
unscrupulous competitor, that he must demand efficiency from his 
employees, that he may very properly stand up for his rights. But 
are there not occasions when kindness could be practised and is not? 
One’s manner, in order to be effective, need not be domineering: a 
thoughtful word of appreciation may, even commercially speaking, 
be more valuable than harsh fault-finding; a personal interest in 
those under one is an asset that bears interest both in this world and 
in the next. 


An Example 

There is a story told of a surveyor in far-away New Zealand. He 
was a chief in the government service, and his work meant that for 
months at a time he might be camping out in the back parts of the 
country with a gang of men who were personally supervised by a 
subaltern officer. Before starting off on an expedition of this sort, 
it was the chief’s practice to invite to his home for a few days the 
subaltern who would be in touch with the men. His object was to 
find if this official were an unaffected Christian gentleman; if he 
were not, someone else was selected for the post. And why? Be- 
cause the chief had learned from experience that only a gentleman 
got the best work out of the men; and moreover, that the camp was 
always contented and happy when under the control of such a man. 
Is this incident not an eloquent plea for that kindness and good 
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nature which should be the mark of one who is well aware of how 
patient Christ has been with him? I know nothing more calculated 
to make either a home, or office, or business go smoothly, than the 
thought of the Master’s limitless patience and forbearance. 


Kindness in the Family 

When a person is overworked or jaded, a word or gesture or a 
mannerism can acquire for him quite a new meaning; he will read 
into remarks a sense.they were never intended to bear. Thus, for 
instance, headmasters of colleges notice that at certain periods, par- 
ticularly towards the end of the year, much tact has to be used in 
handling their staffs; for the constant work has faken toll of their 
nervous strength and there is a likelihood of friction amongst them. 
The same applies to the mother of a family; she may have spent a 
heavy day with fretful children, and have been worried over the 
petty details of the home life; she is quite apt to forget that, when 
the breadwinner returns in the evening, he too may be jaded and 
tired, and that he needs rest and recreation and the joy of a bright- 
eyed, happy wife. Each must make allowance for the other, and 
bear each other’s burden, as St. Paul urges upon his newly made 
Christians. Work and anxiety come to us all. “In the sweat of thy 
face thou shalt eat bread” (Gen., iii. 9), was the penalty of sin. But 
is there any reason why the penalty should not have its counter- 
balancing reward? God never intended constant work to be a cause 
of constant friction between those who should be united in love. 
Quite the contrary; for there are many Catholic families—possibly 
they are more common amongst the poor—where the children never 
hear a harsh or a nagging word between the parents. These are 
the homes which are blessed by God, and where His blessing is sec- 
onded by the generous-mindedness of father and mother who have 
learned to make allowance one for the other. 


A Contrast 
And here is another common experience. A stranger arrives and 
is greeted with smiles; his convenience is catered for; he is made to 
feel that he is welcome. This is right and fitting. But are there 
not cases where one who does not belong to the home circle has 
showered upon him more kindness than is meted out to one of the 
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family? It is no use palliating this by falling back upon the old 
saying about “familiarity breeding contempt.” For we have to re- 
member that the command to be kind and considerate and good- 
natured is the more binding, the nearer to us is the person concerned. 
The proverb I have referred to may explain but it does not excuse 
the contempt. For, bearing in mind the patience with which Christ 
treats us, we can be not only familiar with but also kind to our own 
kith and kin. 


Our Common Friend 

Remember, then, that we Catholics have a special reason for 
making our abodes homes of peace. Together we receive in Holy 
Communion the Prince of Peace; we receive Him who loves us all— 
our common Friend, our common Redeemer, our common Forgiver. 
This is a thought which should be fruitful at the present season of 
the year, when we are preparing to celebrate Christmas worthily. 
If there were but one resolution made fot the New Year—if there 
were but one regret for the year that is fast slipping by, if there 
were but one sacrifice made during the time of Advent—and if that 
one point were connected with kindness and good nature, it would 
make you dearer to the Heart of Christ Our Lord. 

“Now the God of patience and of comfort grant you to be of one 
mind towards one another, according to Jesus Christ!’ 


THIRD SUNDAY OF ADVENT 


Catholic Action 
By Bepe Hess, O.M.C. 


“I am the voice of one crying in the wilderness: ‘Make straight the way of 
the Lord’” (John, i. 23). 


SYNOPSIS: St. John the Baptist’s testimony of himself. 

I. The world today is suffering from a complication of diseases, 
economical, political, intellectual, moral, religious. It has 
rejected the Messiah whom St. John the Baptist pointed out 
and for whom he prepared the way. Its cure is to reinstate 
the Saviour of mankind. 

II. St. John the Baptist, a man of dauntless faith, fearless speech 
and faithful observance of God’s law, was the forerunner 
of the crusade to reinstate Christ in His rightful position as 
Saviour of His people. This crusade is today called 
Catholic Action. 


See ee ees 
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Ill. What Catholic Action is and is not. 


IV. Lessons from the sermon: (a) dauntless faith, fearless speech, 
faithful observance of God’s law and the precepts of the 
Church; (b) loyalty to the Church, as expressed in the 
phrase, “sentire cum Ecclesia”; (c) self-sanctification as 


the basis of the crusade of Catholic Action; (d) self-sancti- 
fication the first and natural step towards sanctification of 
universal society. 


St. John the Baptist, the man of the desert, not clothed in soft 
garments, not a reed shaken by the wind, the forerunner sent before 
the face of the Messiah to prepare the way for Him, in today’s 
Gospel bears testimony of himself: “I am not the Christ, I am not 
Elias, I am not the prophet. I am the voice of one crying in the 
wilderness : ‘Make straight the way of the Lord,’ as said the prophet 
Isaias.” Such was John’s testimony. 


Conditions in the world at present are not so good. The present- 
day world has a veritable complication of diseases, economical, 
political, intellectual, moral, religious. Thousands of specialists, 
competent to judge, have made the diagnosis. The diagnosis, even 
at a glance, discloses the greatest unrest, poverty, suffering and 
crime. These conditions are not accidental. There is a cause for 
them. The leaders of men, for the last century, have uninterruptedly 
declared : “We will not have this Man to reign over us. .. . We have 
no other king but Cesar.” They have endeavored to depose Christ, 
the Messiah, Him of whom St. John the Baptist in today’s Gospel 
said: “There hath stood One in the midst of you, whom you know 
not.” The only cure for the evils of the times is to reinstate Christ, 
the Messiah, the Saviour, as the King of men, of nations and peoples, 
of the world. 


This was the vocation of St. John the Baptist, to introduce Christ, 
the Messiah, the Saviour, to the chosen people. He was the “voice” 
who was to point Him out to the world with the words : “Behold the 
Lamb of God!’’ John the Baptist was an outstanding exemplar of 
dauntless faith, of fearless speech and of a faithful observance of 
God’s law. He is the exemplar of those virtues which they must 
have who would join in the holy crusade of reinstating Christ as 
the Messiah, the Saviour of His people. We may make free to 
say that St. John the Baptist was the first protagonist of what we 
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today call “Catholic Action.” His virtues are the prime require- 
ments in this holy crusade. 

Today we shall discourse on the subject of Catholic Action. It 
is a very timely subject; it is the one program which gives promise 
of success for the rehabilitation of human society. The Vicar of 
Christ, like St. John the Baptist, appeals to men: “I am the voice 
of one crying in the wilderness: ‘Make straight the way of the — 
Lord.’” May St. John the Baptist intercede for us that the Holy 
Spirit may bless our words, so that they may bear fruit a 
hundred fold! 


What Catholic Action Is and Is Not 

The earliest use of the term is found, a quarter of a century ago, 
in the first Encyclical of the saintly Pontiff, Pius X. He wrote: 
“The times demand action, but only such action as wholeheartedly 
fosters the holy and complete observance of the divine law and the 
precepts of the Church, the free and public profession of the true 
religion, and the exercise of every kind of charity, without any re- 
gard for personal gain.” On June 29, 1926, our present Holy 
Father, Pope Pius XI, described Catholic Action in much detail. 
He wrote: “Catholic Action is the Church working in society, 
championing whatever is good wherever it appears, and condemning 
evil whoever may be its agent or whatever may be its source. Its 
unrelenting spirit is that of the Church herself, her Decalogue, her 
Gospel, her eternal, unchangeable and indestructible truth. Its 
plasticity is that of the Church, adjusting itself to every form of 
government, . . . to every kind of political organization, to every 
type of social and civil life among the various peoples. Catholic 
Action, on which our hope for the regeneration of the individual, 
the family, society and the whole world rests, is the lay apostolate 
supporting the apostolate of the bishops and priests. It is the par- 
ticipation of the laity in the special mission of the Church by co- 
operation in Catholic things. However, it is not any kind of 
cooperation wherein the individual follows his own will, but only 
such service as is coordinated and united with all the forces of 
Catholicism. Therefore, Catholic Action will utilize the form of 
modern strategy, which sees in large armies not an uncontrollable 
mass but a detailed organization of large and small bodies of troops, 
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each burdened with a definite task, but all directed by one authority, 
the general staff, for the single objective of defeating the enemy. 
Catholic Action must accept this attitude of mind, so that in private 
and public life it can operate according to the viewpoint of Catholic 
teaching, meet the different needs of time and place, ascertain the 
position of the opposition, organize ways and means to combat it, 
enlist codperation in the fight, give splendid example for imitation, 
and effect a constant progress for the Catholic movement.” On 
June 29 of this year, in his Encyclical on “Catholic Action,” the 
Sovereign Pontiff defined Catholic Action as “the participation and 
cooperation of the laity with the hierarchy” in all things Catholic. 

Catholic Action, therefore, is the planned and systematic codrdi- 
nation of all Catholic forces, which seek and apply in the life of the 
individual, of the family and the home, of business and commerce, 
of capital and labor, of society at large, the maxims of the Gospel, 
in order to extend in this way the ordinary ministry of the Church 
to souls. 

Catholic Action is the lay apostolate, organized by the bishops and 
priests in order that it may help them in their ministry of saving 
souls. Its very essence is actual organization under the bishop and 
pastors of the diocese. 

The formal object of Catholic Action is to produce, change and 
adjust all religious, moral, social and economic thought in order to 
spread the kingdom of Christ and to establish the peace of Christ in 
the hearts of men. 

Catholic Action is not Catholic Charities; it is not Catholic 
Works; it is not Catholic Education or the Catholic Press or Catholic 
Social Work or even Catholic Missionary Endeavor. It is not any 
one of these alone nor all of these together. It is much more. 
Catholic Action and Catholic Activities are not one and the same. 
Catholic Activities are a part, only a part and at that a small part 
of Catholic Action. 


The Spirit of Catholic Action 
Catholic Action is a spirit, a worldwide movement, a campaign, 
a crusade. Its battle-cry to every member of the Catholic Church, 
laity, clergy and hierarchy, is: “Think Catholic; talk Catholic; act 
Catholic; live Catholic; be Catholic with mind and heart and soul 
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and will, at all times and in all places, in private and in public life.” 
Catholic Action is the Church herself in action, with the participa- 
tion and codperation of the laity with the hierarchy, so that the 
special mission and purpose of the Church may be accomplished, 
which is the glorification of God and the salvation of souls through 
the Gospel of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. Catholic Action 
for the individual is the Catholic program of life, actuated by faith, 
governed by the Commandments, sanctified by the Sacraments and 
inspired by charity—the love of God and man. 

Catholic Action as a name is new. As a fact it is old, as old as 
the Church. The Apostles, the martyrs, the confessors, the Fathers 
of the Church endeavored to achieve the very purpose of Catholic 
Action, namely, to bring about the triumph of the Gospel over the 
principles of paganism and—thanks be to God!—they succeeded. 
The nations and races adopted Christianity. 

In the course of centuries these same nations and races lapsed 
into pagan ways of thinking and living. Hence, Catholic Action 
became the crying need of the age. The “man of the hour” was 
the Seraphic St. Francis of Assisi. His contribution to Catholic 
Action was the organized effort of the Third Order to meet the 
great moral issues of the day. Through the Third Order he effected 
the moral regeneration and reformation of mankind on the basis of 
the Gospel. He has gone down in history as the great religious and 
social reformer of the thirteenth century. He has been chosen by the 
Sovereign Pontiff as the Patron of Catholic Action. 

The history of the world moves in cycles. The early Church was 
face to face with a pagan world, pagan in thought, pagan in belief, 
pagan in practices. In the thirteenth century the Church was again 
face to face with a paganized world, pagan in habits and morals. 
At the present time the Church is confronted with a paganistic world, 
paganistic in its philosophy, its literature, its politics, its economics, 
its morals. The Sovereign Pontiffs have emphasized this for the 
last fifty years and more. We have but to think of the great En- 
cyclicals of Pope Leo XIII and of those of our present Sovereign 
Pontiff. There has been a concerted effort to drive Christ and His 
Gospel out of public and private life; there must be a concerted 
effort to reinstate Christ and His Gospel in public and private life. 
The Encyclicals which the Sovereign Pontiffs have given us are a 
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grand program of Catholic Action. Listen to the captions of these 
papal messages and you will understand their importance for human 
society. 

Those of Pope Leo XIII are the following: “The Evils Affect- 
ing Modern Society; Their Causes and Remedies”; “Concerning 
Modern Errors: Socialism, Communism, Nihilism’’ ; “Christian Mar- 
riage” ; “The Christian Constitution of States”; “The Right Order- 
ing of Christian Life”; “The Chief Duties of Christians as Citi- 
zens”; “The Condition of the Working Classes”; “The Reunion of 
Christendon” ; “Christian Democracy.” Of the Encyclicals of Pope 
Pius XI we mention the following : “Christian Education of Youth” ; 
“Christian Marriage in View of Present Conditions, Needs, Errors, 
and Vices That Affect the Family and Society” ; “Reconstructing the 
Social Order and Perfecting It Conformably to the Precepts of the 
Gospel”; “Catholic Action”; “Crusade of Mercy, Charity and 
Relief.” These Encyclicals of the Vicar of Christ offer a construc- 
tive program of reinstating Christ into the lives of men, a construc- 
tive program of Catholic Action. Like St. John the Baptist, the 
Vicar of Christ for half a century has been appealing to the nations: 
“Make straight the way of the Lord.” 


Lessons to Be Learned 

What do we learn from the foregoing? What are the lessons we 
must apply? First of all, it is evident that the requirements for 
those who would participate in the holy crusade of Catholic Action 
are a dauntless faith, fearless speech and a faithful observance of 
God’s law. For Catholic Action “wholeheartedly fostefts the holy 
and complete observance of the divine law and the precepts of the 
Church, the free and public profession of the true religion, and the 
exercise of every kind of charity, without any regard for personal 
gain.” St. John the Baptist is our model. His whole purpose in 
life is expressed in his words: “I am the voice of one crying in the 
wilderness: ‘Make straight the way of the Lord.’ . . . There hath 
stood One in the midst of you whom you know not. The same is 
He that shall come after me, who is preferred before me, the latchet 
of whose shoe I am not worthy to loose. . . He must increase, but 
I must decrease” (John, i. 23, 26-27; iii. 30). To spend and be 
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spent in the service of Christ, that He may be known, loved, served 
and glorified—that is Catholic Action. 

Secondly, we must cultivate the spirit of loyalty to the Church, 
the spirit that has been expressed in the words, “sentire cum Ec- 
clesia.” This means we must think Catholic, talk Catholic, act 
Catholic, live Catholic, be Catholic with mind and heart and soul at 
all times and in all places—without any regard for personal gain, 
without any fear of personal loss. Again St. John the Baptist is 
our model: “I am not the Christ, I am not Elias, I am not the 
prophet; I am the voice of one crying in the wilderness . . . Christ 
must increase, I must decrease.” The expansion of the Kingdom of 
Christ, the triumph of Holy Mother Church, of her Gospel, her 
doctrine, her Decalogue, her laws, her works—such is the motive 
cause of Catholic Action. 


Basis of Catholic Action 

Thirdly, the foundation of all Catholic Action is holiness of life, 
in the individual, in the family, in society at large. Self-sanctifica- 
tion is the basis of the crusade of Catholic Action. A Spanish 
knight one day was talking to St. Peter of Alcantara and pouring 
forth pessimistic views about the evils of his day. “My good 
friend,” said the man of God, with the sound, common sense char- 
acteristic of the Saints, “you are the father of a family and the 
head of a household; you must enforce the perfect observance of 
the law of God in your household by the twofold means of authority 
and example; and since family life is society in miniature, if everyone 
did the same, the world would be saved.” An old German proverb 
succinctly expresses this wisdom of the Saint in the following words: 
“Let each one of us become better and the world will be the better 
for it.” 

Such are the lessons we can learn from today’s Gospel, from the 
example of St. John the Baptist. Such is the manner to carry out 
the holy forerunner’s injunction: “Make straight the way of the 
Lord.” Thus we prepare for the Coming of Christ, for His Advent 
into our souls, for the coming of His Kingdom and its expansion 
among the children of men. If we have this spirit, the spirit of St. 
John the Baptist, then are we indeed Catholics with mind and heart 
and soul. Amen. 








FOURTH SUNDAY OF ADVENT 


The Simplicity of Our Salvation 
By J. M. LeLen 
“This is the will of God, your sanctification” (I Thess., iv. 3). 








SYNOPSIS: What sanctity simply is, and how simple it is to acquire it. 
I. What a Saint is not. 
II, Another error. 
III, Several other bad definitions. 
IV. What a Saint is. 
V. Conclusion. 











So sophisticated have we become nowadays that we are apt to 
look upon sanctity as a complex command whose goal is scarcely 
attainable by the generality of mankind. The colossal simplicity of 
the Gospels is regarded as a set of intricacies fit only for mystics 
and anchorites. As of old, it is in the wilderness that the voice of 
the Prophet cries out: “Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make 
straight His paths; every valley shall be filled, and every mountain 
and hill shall be brought low; and all flesh shall see the salvation of 
God.” 

On this Sunday before Christmas it will be useful for us to re- 
fresh our views on what sanctity is, and how simple it is to acquire 
it. Simple, I say, not easy, for there is nothing easy in this unstable 
world. Our aim will be “that being enriched in all things, we may 
abound unto all simplicity which worketh through us thanksgiving 
to God....For I fear lest, as the serpent seduced Eve by his sub- 
tilty, so your minds should be corrupted and fall from the sim- 
plicity that is in Christ” (II Cor., ix. 11, xi. 3). 



























What a Saint Is Not 

From some of the children young or old now in this church, I 
presume that, should I ask what a Saint of God is, they would tell 
me that a Saint is a man who performed miracles during his life. 
But this would not be a good answer. It is true that, before a ser- 
vant of God is canonized, several miracles must have been worked 
through his intercession after his death. It must be shown that be- 
cause of the Saint the laws of Nature have been suspended by 
Almighty God in some particular instances. The miracles must be 
able to stand the strictest scientific scrutiny and thorough investiga- 
tion, and must be proved as having taken place through the inter- 
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cession of the servant of God. But there is no necessity for him to 
have performed any during his lifetime. 


Another Error 

A Saint, others may say, is a man who has no moral defects of 
any kind: he was born perfect, as it were, and naturally and spon- 
taneously marched along the road to Heaven. But this is another 
error. Even as you and I, a Saint, because of his being a member 
of a fallen race, has to drag through his whole lifetime his many 
failings and imperfections. He has to resist many temptations. The 
beauty of it is that he does resist them. But to him as to us the 
word of Christ stands true: “The kingdom of heaven suffereth vio- 
lence, and the violent bear it away.” At times he may fall, but at 
once he rises again, more determined than ever to win the victory 
over the foes of his soul. To him like us, “life upon earth is a 
warfare,” but he ever strives to be “‘a good soldier of Christ Jesus.” 


A Saint has no natural defects! Certainly, a Saint has them as 
we have them. He is a possible prey to “the lust of the flesh, and 
the lust of the eyes and the pride of life.” There is in him a source 
of sin, a concupiscence, that springs from his vitiated nature. You 
can give the names of a few Saints who, like St. Aloysius or St. 
Theresa, kept their baptismal innocence. But I can give you hun- 
dreds who were penitents, and who even on the morrow of their 
conversion felt the same wicked appetite and heard the call to sin. 
They struggled, and they won the crown. 


This Again Is No Reason 

Children may claim that a Saint is a man who did great works 
which were a wonder to the whole world, like St. Vincent de Paul, 
St. Joan of Arc, or St. Catherine of Siena. Sometimes, yes, it is 
so; not always, indeed. Do you know what her Sisters in religion 
thought of the Little Flower when she died? “How can we write 
the necrological letter which we must send to all the houses of Car- 
mel? She never did anything, our little Sister....” Since then 
her fame has spread over all the earth. 

Concerning the good St. Francis de Sales do you know what was 


the opinion of the clergy of the Annecy Cathedral, his own clergy? 
“Count de Sales is not a Saint. Undoubtedly he is a pious, honest, 
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learned and gentle Bishop, but not what is called a Saint.” Noisy 
works he did not. His motto was: “Noise does no good, good 
makes no noise.” And so he was not a Saint. True, he never did 
anything extraordinary, but he did ordinary things extraordinarily 
well, for the love of God. 


Another Bad Definition 

“Father, I can tell you; a Saint is a man or a women who has 
been canonized by the Church.” A bad definition which evades the 
issue, my friends. What we want to know is why a Saint has been 
canonized. The Sovereign Pontiff has said: “So-and-so is a Saint. 
In this assertion I engage my infallibility.” But why did he thus 
speak? That is the question. 

And then there are many souls known to God alone who never 
will be canonized, and yet will be as high in Heaven as those who 
were canonized. In his Apocalypse St. John tells us that in a heav- 
enly vision he “heard the number of them that were signed: a hun- 
dred forty-four thousands, sealed out of every tribe of the children 
of Israel”; and he saw “a great multitude which no man could 
number.” 


As Untrue as Ever 

Nor can we say that a Saint is one whose body, by God’s privi- 
lege, was found intact and undefiled years and years after death. 
Such a phenomenon is so foreign to the fact of sanctity that the 
great Pope Benedict XIV who enacted the laws regarding the pro- 
cedure of canonization forbids us to consider what he calls such a 
mere incidental detail. There are Saints whose bodies seem to 
transcend the natural laws of decay and dissolution—St. Rose of 
Viterbo, for instance. Go to Assisi, and you will see her remains 
perfectly preserved. But how many have been reduced to ashes in 
the mystery of the grave! If only you could see how meager are 
the remnants of that charming Little Flower of Jesus who draws to 
her shrine crowds from the whole world! 


An Idea Not Less False 
An idea more widespread and not less false is this: a Saint is a 
man whose long face is ever sullen, whose eyes are permanently 
lowered, whose brow is crabby, a man who never smiles and sees 
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evilin mirth. Sad, grouchy, peeved, crestfallen—the Saints of God! 
Where did you find such nonsense? As a matter of fact, a Saint 
that was sad would sadly stand in need of sanctity. Nothing is more 
cheerful than the heart of a Saint who swims in the ocean of God’s 
peace and happiness, and knows that “the end of religion is joy— 
joy here no less than hereafter.” 

In the early days of the Society of Jesus there was a novice much 
given to laughter. One day he met Father Ignatius, and thought 
that he was in for a scolding. But St. Ignatius said to him: “Child, 
I want you to laugh and be joyful in the Lord. A religion has no 
cause for sadness, but many reasons for rejoicing.” 


What a Saint Is 

But I weary you, and I hear some of you whisper inwardly : “Do 
not keep us guessing, and tell us what a Saint is.” Alas, I am 
ashamed. It is so simple what I am about to tell you. A Saint is 
a man who does his duty, all his duty, all the days of his life. What 
duty? Heroic duty? Yes, when it occurs along the way, but also 
the obscure duty, the good, little daily duty, the duty which awaits 
us, encircles us, tyrannizes us from morn to eve and from eve to 
morn. 

Only this? Yes, but all this, and for the love of God Al- 
mighty and All-Good. And is that all? Yes. And this is the rea- 
son why sanctity is within reach of us all—within reach of the mil- 
lionaire and of the pauper; within reach of all ages, the tiny one 
whose reason is just in bloom, and the old man who needs a stick to 
walk; within reach of all professions, the farmer on the field, the 
merchant in the store, the mechanic in the shop, the writer at the 
desk, the housewife in the kitchen. 


Conclusion 
“This is the will of God, your sanctification.” This is His su- 
preme, infinitely lovely and unspeakably adorable will, that we con- 
demn ourselves to happiness in time and in eternity, on earth and in 
Heaven. Simply, plainly, let us comply with such salvific will; let 
not one of us be lost. When we are tempted to disobey, and when 
the work seems hard or difficult, let us apply and appeal for help to 
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Jesus who for us was born in the Stable and for us died on the 
Cross. 
“Our wills are ours, we know not how; 
Our wills are ours to make them Thine.” 
Always and everywhere may His will be our will! 


CHRISTMAS DAY 


A Happy Christmas Means a Holy Christmas 
By M. McGrartu, M.A. 


“He came unto His own and His own received Him not” (John, i. 12). 


SYNOPSIS: I. Innocent festivities at Christmas-tide are seasonable, but 
should not distract our minds beyond measure. 

Il, Different causes prevented the various classes of Jews at Beth- 
lehem from recognizing the new-born Messiah. 

III. The same causes operate today with similar results among His 
professed followers. 

IV. To God’s graciousness and to their own humility and godliness 
the shepherds owed the announcement to them by the An- 
gels of the good tidings. 

V. Like the shepherds we should greet the new-born King, and, 
like His Blessed Mother, keep “all these words in our 
hearts.” 


To all of us, be our circumstances what they may, Christmas 
brings a message of happiness and hope. Like a ray of sunshine 
suddenly flooding a darkened room with light, the festival of Our 
Divine Lord’s human birth scatters the gloomy shades of sin, and 
we catch a glimpse of the land where “death shall be no more, nor 
mourning, nor crying, nor sorrow” (Apoc., xxi. 4). 

With the angelic voices ringing in her ears Holy Mother Church 
is far from frowning on her children’s Christmas mirth. The sea- 
son’s greetings recall to her the Angels’ message to men. Christmas 
gifts remind her of God’s greatest gift to our race, His only begot- 
ten Son. Her children’s kindness to the poor on this occasion is, in 
her eyes, a touching effort of atonement for the churlish inhospital- 
ity of the Bethlehemites, and some small reparation for the miser- 
able shelter of the stable. Yet, if she smiles a benign approval on 
innocent Christmas merrymaking, the Church realizes also that we 
should not be so much engrossed with the holiday spirit as to forget 
the full content of the Angels’ message and miss the real significance 
of the feast. 
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St. John’s Commentary on Christmas 

In his sublime statement of the inscrutable mystery of the Incar- 
nation, of which Christmas is the visible manifestation, the Beloved 
Disciple pens these sorrowful words: “He came unto His own, and 
His own received Him not” (John, i., 11). If we fully grasped the 
meaning of these words, we should clearly see in the Christmas 
festival not so much an occasion of unrestrained gaiety as a pressing 
invitation to a more sincere and generous love of God than has 
hitherto characterized us. 

The fullness of time had arrived. The scepter had departed from 
Juda. The writ of the pagan stranger ran in the City of David 
where his census decree had gathered the descendants of the Royal 
Psalmist. The Jewish people, as a whole, were expecting the early 
arrival of the long-promised Messiah. False rumors of His appear- 
ance plunged them at every moment into feverish anxiety and spur- 
red them on to desperate ventures of rebellion. And yet, when Heaven 
bent down to greet our earth, when the Desired of the Nations came 
to be His people’s God, when the Immaculate Mother forgot her 
rude rejection by the inn-keepers as she joyfully clasped in her vir- 
ginal arms her Little Son, her great Creator, the Evangelist can 
only voice this pitiful complaint: “He came unto His own and His 
own received Him not.” 


Why the Jewish Classes Failed to Welcome God 

The Little Stranger of the stable meant nothing to the priests, 
the divinely appointed guides of the Jewish people. Blinded by 
insensate hate of the rule of Rome, these practical agnostics failed 
to see how Providence shapes this world’s affairs to its own divine 
ends. Like the rationalists of our day, they knew nothing of God’s 
wisdom, “reaching from end to end mightily, ordering all things 
sweetly” (Wis., viii., 1). Unable to see in the worldwide census 
the fulfillment of the Prophet’s words: “I will move all nations and 
the Desired of all nations will come” (Agg., ii, 8), they misread the 
signs of the times in a blind devotion to their fast-vanishing re- 
ligion. Somehow they remind us of that somber Calvinism which 
venerates the Bible so exclusively as to allow the birthday of the 
Author of the Bible to pass without the honor of a religious service. 
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Sometimes the Cares of Life Make Men Forget Their God 

There were also the officials whose business it was to make the 
census. These cannot all have been pagan Romans. Even among 
the Jews were found traitors to do the alien’s work. But so busy 
were these men, making out their lists and verifying their informa- 
tion, that the wonderful events of the first Christmas night, even 
if brought to their knowledge, passed quite unnoticed. The cares 
and responsibilities inseparable from the fulfillment of an earthly 
monarch’s decree left them neither time nor thought for the Ruler 
of all monarchs. So too with many around us. The Christmas 
holiday is merely a rest from the cares of office or the bustle of the 
store, a rest devoted not to the thought of Christ and His coming, 
but to the planning of further business ventures. 


Man Cannot Serve God and Mammon 

To their shame, be it said, and to the shame of our common hu- 
manity the inn-keepers of Bethlehem receive a special mention in 
the Gospel account of Christmas. “And she brought forth her first- 
born Son and wrapped Him up in swaddling clothes and laid Him 
in a manger becasue there was no room for them in the inn” (Luke, 
ii. 7). These unhappy folk lost an opportunity more than golden 
in its promise. If, in the improbable supposition, they had realized, 
when too late, the honor and privilege they had missed of succor- 
ing the Virgin Mother in her hour of need and providing a shelter 
for the little King of Kings, no doubt they would have been profuse 
in humble apologies and abject excuses. But they were too much 
worried by the throng of visitors; they had not a single room to 
spare, every available place was occupied. Further, how were they 
to know who were these humble strangers who had sought lodgings 
in their inn! Obviously, Joseph and Mary were not of very impor- 
tant appearance, nor was their purse a heavy one. They were only 
unknown Jews—descendants of David, if you like, but strangers 
among a swirling crowd of strangers and lightly dowered with this 
world’s goods, ordinary working-class folk for whom a busy inn- 
keeper could have but little time. Besides, such a splendid oppor- 
tunity of making a little money would not occur again for a long 
time and one had to make the most of one’s opportunities. And so 
on—all pitiful excuses, and worthy of people whose ancestors had 
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worshipped the golden calf that time the Almighty held converse 
with Moses on Mount Sinai! But these inn-keepers are no worse 
than many today whose thirst for gold still turns Christ away. He 
still comes to His own—His own by His assumption of our human 
nature, His own, bought at the costly price of His precious blood; 
and His own, as did the inn-keepers of old and for the self-same 
reason, receive Him not. Shutting their eyes to the misery of their 
less fortunate brethren, closing their ears to the appeals of Christian 
charity, they turn from their doors the same Christ of Bethlehem in 
the persons of the poor whom they callously condemn, oblivious of 
the fact that on earth the poor are Christ’s representatives : ““Amen, 
I say to you, as long as you did it to one of these My least brethren, 
you did it to Me” (Matt., xxv., 40). “For the poor you have al- 
ways with you: but Me you have not always” (John, xii., 8). 


How Few Men Keep in Mind “The Eternal Years” 

We see another group in this first Christmas setting, people who 
came in touch with the Holy Family but who apparently benefited 
little by this good fortune. After adoring the Infant Saviour the 
shepherds spread the good news of His coming among their kins- 
folk and acquaintance. “And all they that heard wondered; and at 
those things that were told them by the shepherds” (Luke, ii. 18). 
Here we find the representatives of the fickleminded, the news- 
seekers, the sensation-mongers. For a few brief moments the won- 
derful tale impressed them. They may, indeed, have gone to the 
stable to see “this word which had come to pass,” but the impression 
was short-lived. Gossip about the census and interest in the 
wealthy folk who had come to Bethlehem for it made them quickly 
forget Him whose humble coming had been heralded by Angels. 
Jesus Himself has realistically described such folk in His parable of 
the Sowing of the Seed: “Some fell upon a rock, and as soon as it 
was sprung up it withered away because it had no moisture. .. . .Now 
they upon the rock are they who, when they hear receive the word 
with joy: and these have no roots who believe for a while, and in 
time of temptation fall away” (Luke, viii. 6, 14). Moving on the 
surface of things, such people’s lives are an endless pursuit of trifles, 
they cannot concentrate for long upon the realities of eternity. A 
striking sermon or an occasional mission seems at times to impress 
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their shallow minds. But the effect is quickly effaced in the excite- 
ment of the next sensation. And the Saviour of Bethlehem who 
tarried for a moment on the doorstep of their hearts is once more 
turned ignominiously adrift. 


The Pure and Humble of Heart are the Successors of the 
Shepherds 


Yet, there were some with a warm and hearty welcome for the 
Infant Messiah. “And there were in the same country shepherds 
watching, and keeping the night watches over their flock. And be- 
hold an Angel of the Lord stood by them; and the brightness of God 
shone round them. ...And the Angel said to them: ‘Fear not: for 
behold I bring you good tidings of great joy, that shall be to all the 
people. For this day is born to you a Saviour, who is Christ the 
Lord, in the city of David’ ”’ (Luke, ii. 8-11). Simple, God-fearing, 
humble men were these, fulfilling the duties of their state of life. 
Out on the hillside, away from the bustle and sin of the city, their 
minds were attuned to the great reality of God’s existence, their 
hearts were in communion with the Mighty Ruler of the forces of 
nature, their consciences were at rest in the quiet of a night whose 
throbbing stillness was electric with the elemental truth of God’s 
omnipresence. After the Angels’ departure and when they had re- 
covered their self-possession the humble shepherds “‘came with haste; 
and they found Mary and Joseph, and the Infant lying in a manger. 
And seeing, they understood of the word that had been spoken to 
them concerning this Child....And the shepherds returned glorify- 
ing and praising God for all the things they had heard and seen” 
(Luke, ii., 16, 17, 20). 

It was indeed a winsome act of divine condescension to single out 
obscure and unknown shepherds to be the first recipients of the pub- 
lic tidings of God’s coming in the flesh. Yet, was it not fully in 
keeping with what we know of Him who so frequently had styled 
Himself already in Scripture the shepherd of His people, and who 


claimed the name when He visibly moved among men? “I will set 
up a shepherd over them, even My servant David, and he shall feed 
them and shall be their shepherd” (Ezech., xxxiii., 23) ; and again: 
“T am the good shepherd. The good shepherd giveth his life for 
his sheep” (John, x., 11). But His choice of the shepherds for this 
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immense favor is also a luminous comment on His words: “Learn 
of Me for I am meek and humble of heart” (Matt., ii. 29) ; and it 
confirms the further declaration of the first Pope, the Prince of the 
Apostles: “God resisteth the proud and giveth grace to the humble.” 





At Christmas Christ Should be Born by Grace in Our Hearts 
To all, but especially to the really poor and humble of heart, 
Christmas comes charged with consolation and happiness and bear- 
ing a message from heaven of a religious significance beyond de- 
scription. If, irrespective of our station in life, our hearts and dis- 
positions be as were those of the shepherds, this joyous festival 
cannot fail to produce in us the effect the Church so dearly desires, 
and which she symbolizes by the Third Mass of Christmas Day: 
that, as God the Son was born of the Father before all ages and 
born of Our Lady in time, so also He may be born once more by 
grace in our hearts. Following the shepherds in spirit, let us come 
in haste to Bethlehem to see “this word which has come to pass,” 
and, bowing down in humble adoration, let us ponder on the inscrut- 
able mystery there revealed. For the wonder of it passes compre- 
hension. Those infant eyes so gently blinking at the half-lights are 
even now gazing steadily out beyond the farthest reaches of space. 
Those little ears are filled with the music of the spheres. That tiny 
brain holds the master-mind which directs the movements of the 
most distant stars. Those little hands, now fingering the swaddling 
clothes, will one day pour blessings of health and holiness on thou- | 
sands, and then be nailed by cruel men to across. Those little feet, lf 
soon to be so tireless in pursuit of sinners, will one day grow still | 
and cold when clamped by iron bonds to the wood of the Cross. 
Yet, that morsel of humanity, that tiny Infant’s body, so soon to be 
racked to death in the pain and shame of Calvary, is the body of 
Him who here and now is the omnipotent Creator and will one day 
be the tremendous Judge of the living and the dead. And as we 
give Him what the Bethlehemites refused—the warm welcome of 
our sin-stained hearts—may His Virgin Mother, seeing not our 
many sins but our good will, lift His infant hand to bless us! And 
may we, in imitation of her, similarly preserve the fragrant inno- 
cence of the real Christmas spirit: “But Mary kept all these words, 
pondering them in her heart” (Luke, ii. 19)! 



































SUNDAY WITHIN THE OCTAVE OF CHRISTMAS 


Peace to Men of Good Will 
By J. Exxiot Ross, Px.D. 


“Peace on earth to men of good will” (Luke, ii. 14). 


SYNOPSIS: I. Catholics and War. 
II. The great illusion. 
III. War and national honor. 
IV. Carlyle on War. 
V. International pact on War. 

“Peace on earth to men of good will!’ We read these words in 
the Gloria of the Mass on four-fifths of the Sundays of the year, 
but they seem to come with special appropriateness at this time of 
Christmas. For they are the words which the Angels sang to the 
watching shepherds when they announced the birth of the Saviour 
of the world. But I want to emphasize the fact that peace was 
promised only to men of good will. We have to do our part to 
get this peace. And if from time to time, as from 1914 to 1918, 
we lose peace in the turmoil of war, it is our own fault. It is be- 
cause we have not had the good will for peace. 


It is true that Catholic moralists admit the lawfulness of war 
under certain conditions. Those conditions are that force may be 
used only to vindicate a violated right, secondly as a last resource, 
and thirdly when there is a prudent judgment that more good than 
evil will result from the use of force. You will find these condi- 
tions developed at some length in the pamphlet on the bookrack, 
“International Ethics,” published by the Catholic Association for 
International Peace.* 

However, although Catholic moralists have said that when these 
conditions are fulfilled war is justified, I doubt very much if the 
last two of these conditions are ever met under modern conditions. 
Arbitration is almost always possible today, and it is far superior to 
war as a means of settling international disputes. War never de- 
cided who was right, any more than a duel decided who was right. 
Just as we are more likely as individuals to get justice by recourse 








1It is suggested that an opportunity be given the congregation to secure the 
pamphlet on International Ethics published by The Catholic Association for 
International Peace, 1312 Massachusetts Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. Churches 
without bookracks could expose the pamphlets temporarily on a table in the 
vestibule. 
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to the courts, instead of risking life and property on the pulling 
of a trigger, so as a nation we are more likely to get justice and 
preserve our material prosperity by recourse to arbitration rather 
than by recourse to war. The forces of destruction have been 
developed to such an extent that almost inevitably today a war means 
greater evil than the right violated. Was the Austrian Archduke 
shot at Sarajevo worth even a little war, to say nothing of the 
tremendous conflict that resulted? 


The Uselessness of War 

Years ago that genial philosopher of Archey Road, Mr. Dooley, 
was asked by his friend Hennessy who won the naval manceuvres off 
the New England Coast. With his homely wisdom, Mr. Dooley 
replied that he did not know who won, but he knew who lost—the 
United States Treasury lost. Under modern conditions both sides 
toa war lose. In fact, it may be doubted if Germany, the supposedly 
defeated party in the Great War, lost as much as England lost. 

In a remarkably interesting book called “The Great Illusion,” 
published before the Great War, Norman Angell showed quite con- 
clusively to my mind that no nation can today win anything through 
a war. For it is only possible to get two things out of a war— 
increase in territory or an indemnity. 

But an increase in territory does not profit the general run of 
citizens in the victorius nation. For the taxes collected in that terri- 
tory have to be spent for the upkeep of government there. Have 
you and I profited in any way by the increase in United States terri- 
tory coming from the annexation of the Philippines? Would you 
and I be any better off if we had gone into the Great War on the 
side of the Central Powers, and had taken Canada from Great 
Britain? 

Nor does an indemnity really profit a victorious nation. For an 
indemnity has to be paid either in money or in goods. If it is paid 
in money, it is merely equivalent to increasing the amount of money 
in a country in proportion to the goods, and so raising prices. Sup- 
pose, for instance, a beleaguered city, as Paris in 1870. Would 
the citizens of the city be any better off if they discovered a hoard 
of gold? Not at all. Putting that much more money into circula- 
tion would simply mean increasing prices. For money is merely a 
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measure of exchange values. Roughly, prices depend on the ratio 
between goods and money. If the amount of money is increased in 
proportion to the goods, then the value of individual units of money 
falls. 

If the indemnity is paid in goods, that is often equivalent to 
admitting the products of a foreign country free of duty in com- 
petition with home products. It is allowing another country to 
dump its goods without tariff restrictions. Such an act would in- 
evitably dislocate domestic economic conditions. You and I, who are 
dependent upon the welfare of domestic industries, would suffer by 
the transaction instead of gaining. 


National Honor 

There remains to be gained through a war only the intangible 
thing called national honor. And national honor is really based on 
the fallacy of identifying with the acts of a few individuals all the 
people living in a particular political area. It is about as sensible as 
identifying all men with blue eyes or red hair. It is like the Irish- 
man whose daughter married the son of a Greek immigrant. The 
boy and girl lived in another city. But the father in his anger beat 
up the first Greek he saw selling bananas. He might just as sensibly 
have beaten the first man he met who had the same color hair as his 
son-in-law. What did all Serbians have to do with the shot at 
Sarajevo, to say nothing of the English, French, Italians, Russians 
and Americans who later became involved? 

A war never yet vindicated national honor, any more than a 
duel ever vindicated personal honor. Less than a hundred years 
ago in this country men used to think it was necessary to risk their 
lives in duelling. Thank God we have outgrown that foolishness.. 
For a duel never decided who was right, but only who could fire 
quicker and straighter. And when we have the good will of which 
the Angels sang, we shall see that war is even more foolish than 
duelling. In a duel, it was at least the two parties concerned that 
fought, but in a war it is millions who have no concern whatever 
with the original cause of conflict. 


Carlyle on War 
Carlyle has put this fallacy of war with remarkable vigor : “What, 
speaking in quite unofficial language, is the net purpose and upshot 
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of war? To my own knowledge, for example, there dwell and 
toil in the British village of Dumdrudge usually some five hundred 
souls. From these, by certain ‘natural enemies’ of the French, there 
are successively selected, during the French war, say, thirty able- 
bodied men. ... Amid much weeping and swearing they are selected ; 
all dressed in red; and shipped away, at the public charges, some 
two thousand miles, or say only to the south of Spain; and fed 
there till wanted. And now to that same spot in the south of Spain, 
are thirty similar French artisans, from a French Dumdrudge, in 
like manner wending; till at length, after infinite effort, the two 
parties come into actual juxtaposition; and Thirty stand confront- 
ing Thirty, each with a gun in his hand. Straightway the word 
‘Fire’ is given; and they blow the souls out of one another; and in 
place of sixty brisk, useful craftsmen, the world has sixty dead 
carcasses, which it must bury, and anon shed tears for. Had these 
men any quarrel? Busy as the devil is, not the smallest. They lived 
far enough apart; were the entirest strangers; nay, in so wide a uni- 
verse, there was even, unconsciously, by commerce, some mutual 
helpfulness between them. How then? Simpleton! Their gov- 
ernors had fallen out; and instead of shooting one another had the 
cunning to make these poor blockheads shoot.” 


International Pact on War 

On August 27, 1928, at Paris, the United States, Germany, Eng- 
land, France, Belgium, Italy, Japan, Poland and Czecho-Slovakia 
signed a general pact for the renunciation of war. The first article 
of that pact was: “The High Contracting Parties solemnly declare 
in the names of their respective peoples that they condemn recourse 
to war for the solution of international controversies, and renounce 
it as an instrument of national policy in their relations with one 
another.”’ 


And the second article was: “The High Contracting Parties agree 
that the settlement or solution of all disputes or conflicts of what- 
ever nature or whatever origin they may be, which may arise among 
them, shall never be sought except by pacific means.” 

When we have the good will to abide by that pact, then we shall 
have an approach to the peace on earth of which the Angels sang 
I,QOO years ago. 

























































1 The Epistles of St. Paul. Volume II. By Charles J. Callan, O.P., S.T.M., 


Book Reviews 


THE EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL 


Professor Charles Callan needs no special introduction to the exten- 
sive reading public. As co-editor of THe HoMILETIC AND PASTORAL 
Review for the past fifteen years, he has been one of the most out- 
standing leaders in Catholic thought, literature and culture. His con- 
tributions to the science of biblical exegesis are well known. After an 
interval of several years the learned author has completed the Pauline 
Epistles. This new volume has been the result of long research and 
scientific study.’ 

The number of Epistles contained in this new book is ten, since 
Volume I contains four Epistles—Romans, I and II Corinthians and 
Galatians. Prefacing each Epistle there is found a special introduc- 
tion. It is not meant to be exhaustive but to give a good substantial 
compendium for the correct understanding of both text and com- 
mentary. This introduction briefly discusses the authenticity, date 
and place of composition, the readers, etc. When, however, questions 
of great importance arise, the author fully develops and carefully 
weighs all plausible theories before giving us the most probable solu- 
tion (cfr. the destination of the Ephesian Epistle, pp. 6-12). The 
difficulties of many non-Catholics who deny the authenticity of some 
Epistles are clearly explained and satisfactorily solved without com- 
promising the traditional doctrine of the Church (cfr. the authenticity 
of the Pastorals, pp. 249-253; the authorship of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews pp. 341-47). The geographic description and historic im- 
portance of the various cities such as Ephesus, Philippi, Colossz and 
Thessalonica being given, the author then shows us the development 
of the Church in these communities. To enable the student to extend 
his knowledge of Pauline theology, a good bibliography of both Catholic 
and non-Catholic commentators is added to each Epistle. Thus, the 
reader will find this special introduction to be complete and satisfactory. 

By establishing the logical divisions of the various Epistles the key 
to the text is procured. The author in his exegetical commentary is 
not content merely to give us a general outline, but carefully elaborates 
this by frequently adding his divisions and subdivisions with an ana- 
lytic summary of the underlying idea of the text to be discussed. Thus, 
the subject-matter of each Epistle is immediately evident to the reader 
and the interpretation of the text greatly facilitated. 

In the reconstruction of the English version the author is found to 
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be most diligent. Throughout his work a careful comparison of the 
variant readings can be noted. The better Greek MSS. are preferred 
to the Vulgate so that the Douay-Challoner version, which is a trans- 
lation taken from the Latin, is revised to conform with the best Greek 
reading. Where this principle is not strictly fulfilled in the English 
version, it is nevertheless noted in the commentary (cfr. Eph., iii. 14, iv. 
29, v. 2, 5, 30; I Tim., i. 4; Heb., vi. 4). Latin additions, misinterpre- 
tations, mistranslations and corrections are annotated. These, however, 
do not affect either the doctrinal or moral integrity of the book. In 
the Epistle to the Hebrews most citations are taken from the Septu- 
agint. The author carefully compares these with our present Mas- 
soretic text. To say that St. Paul quotes the O. T. according to the 
LXX, but never according to the Hebrew original (p. 360), is a little 
confusing. 


It is of greatest importance for a modern commentator to be well 
versed in biblical philology. With these aids at his disposal he is 
enabled to penetrate the exact shade of meaning of the word and ex- 
pound the deep underlying sense of the original text. In his com- 
mentary, Professor Callan has often resorted to the Greek word and 
its exact meaning to elucidate the text and thus remove doubts or diffi- 
culties. Words which occur but once or are peculiar to St. Paul are 
carefully enumerated. Wherever it is necessary, the exact kind of 
action (Aktionsart) in the Greek verbal tense system is insisted upon. 
Since at times it is difficult to follow the ideas of the sacred writer in 
logical order, the author points out the various anacoluthons, uncom- 
pleted phrases, and parenthetic clauses or sentences. 

In the compilation of this volume the author has not sought to mul- 
tiply without number selections from various commentators. He has 
prudently selected a few who are considered by all as outstanding in 
biblical exegesis. St. John Chrysostom, the best of the commentators, 
is frequently cited; then, too, we see the names of St. Jerome and St. 
Augustine very often. For the Middle Ages the Angelic Doctor is 
shown to be the best exponent of the Pauline Epistles. Finally we 
have many references to the two modern masters of Pauline theology, 
Vosté and Prat. 

The reader will find the Epistle to the Hebrews rich in matters per- 
taining to biblical archeology. The tabernacle, its ministry and service 
are carefully described in their proper places and shown to be of in- 
ferior value to the New Covenant. The furnishings of the tabernacle 
are explained and compared to the Temple existing in St. Paul’s own 
day. From the Arch of Titus at Rome it is certain, however, that a 
seven-branched candlestick stood in the sanctuary of the Herodian 
Temple (cfr. p. 410). 

No one will deny that the Epistles contain the most profound, subtle 
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and powerful doctrine. Therein are found the most sublime lessons 
in theology and most practical applications of them to modern life. 
Our author carefully points out Pauline thought and clearly explains 
its conformity with our Catholic doctrine. Everyone who reads the 
Christological parts will feel that his thoughts have been enriched. 
Compare, for example, Eph., i. 20-23 (pp. 38-40), Phil., ii. 6-11 
(pp. 120-24), Col., i. 15-23 (pp. 158-162), Heb., i. 1 sqq. (pp. 355 sqq). 
The vexing question about the Parousia, which disturbed the commu- 
nity at Thessalonica, contains a wealth of doctrine about eschatology 
and is skillfully developed by the author in his second volume. These 
as well as a host of other subjects can be easily found in the general 
index, which the author has carefully compiled. It is placed at the 
end of his book and intended to serve both volumes. 

These two volumes of the learned author, wherein all branches of 
biblical science are substantially represented, can be truly considered a 
monumental work. They are both practical and scholarly. They will 
undoubtedly stimulate the hearts of many by the clear manner of 
presentation. Both moral and dogmatic arguments are clearly ex- 
pounded in their critical context. No one will deny the need of a good 
Pauline commentary in every priest’s library. The busy pastor will 
quickly find abundant material for his sermon. The priest and semi- 
narian can easily enrich their knowledge of Pauline theology. The 
learned layman can see the doctrines of the Church verified and be 
strengthened in his faith. 

Joun E. STer1nMvuELLER, S.T.D., S.S.L. 


PROBING INTO NEWMAN 


There have been a good many books about Cardinal Newman these 
recent years, but no doubt there is room for the anthology which Pro- 
fessor Reilly, well known as a student of Newman’s literary character- 
istics, now offers.1_ He has in mind primarily our “hurried generation, 
threatened with the loss of reading with one’s mind.” Possibly that sen- 
tence should end, “threatened with the loss of mind with one’s reading” 
—so banal and semi-literate are the prevalent intellectual habits, and so 
mediocre is the stuff upon which millions feed. At any rate, this an- 
thology is not intended for school use. Nor is it, like Father Przywara’s 
useful volume, a presentation by means of texts of Newman’s religious 
teaching. It is simply a compendium to sit down with, in the certainty 
of coming away refreshed. 

The Newman who thus emerges is neither very clear nor very whole. 
This is not because Dr. Reilly’s cullings are discontinuous—they are, 


1The Fine Gold of Newman. Selected by Joseph J. Reilly (The Macmillan 
Company, New York City). 
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as a matter of fact, strung on a discernible if tenuous thread—but 
because the principle of continuity here adopted is somewhat aside from 
the main point. We are made to see the Oxford man, the courteous 
dialectician, the Cardinal who was at once highly imaginative and pene- 
tratingly shrewd. But we do not see the seeker after truth, the harassed 
pilgrim toward Eternal Fountains, whom the mists of time and the 
buffeting of human nature made a weather-beaten, athletic soul. This 
point becomes clear if one compares the number of passages which 
Professor Reilly quotes from “Idea of a University” or “Historical 
Sketches” with those he has culled from “A Grammar of Assent” and 
the “Letters.” 


Thus, there emerges a figure that may surprise those who know their 
Newman by his romantic characteristics. He loves to dwell, like 
Kenelm Digby, on ancient scenes and charming evocations; like Birrell 
or Quiller-Couch, he is in touch with the gentlenesses of life. Of edu- 
cation he is a loving advocate, whose study of wisdom is dictated by 
consciousness of the wholeness of personality. To see the Cardinal 
in this perspective is valuable. It makes one realize how intimately 
bound up with his age he was, and how the prepossessions which an 
educated Briton came by naturally were carried unflinchingly out of 
earlier, semi-Puritanical surroundings into the warm household of the 
Faith. But no one should be misled. There is another Newman. 
There is a Newman who belongs to the future—to our own hard-pressed 
day—by reason of the criticism which he himself sensed and phrased 
of the fundamental premises upon which Victorian culture reposed. 
It is this duality of the man which creates what the Abbé Bremond 
has termed the “mystery of Newman”—a mystery the exploration of 
which is a neglected essential of modern Catholic culture in the United 
States. Even so, Professor Reilly’s book is eminently useful, readable, 
informative and revealing. One hopes it will pass into many apprecia- 
tive hands. GeorcE N. SHUSTER. 


THE FAILURE OF SPIRITISM 


Father P. J. Gearon, O.C.C., has given in very brief compass an 
excellent summary of spiritism, its history and its significance. The 
book is likely to be especially valuable now that interest in spiritism 
is waning again, as it always does after a period of special poignant 
attention during wars when many young soldiers are brought to un- 
timely death. When the old die, the young are reconciled tostheir 
passing because that was to be expected; but the old have looked for- 
ward to having the young with them till the end, and so they are some- 


1 Spiritism, Its Failure. By P. J. Gearon, O.C.C., D.D., B.A. (Burns, Oates & 
Washburne, London, England, 1931). 
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what easily led to the idea of spiritistic communication. During a 
period when the young are carried off, interest in spiritism waxes. 
After our Civil War in America, spiritism—or spiritualism as it was 
then called—had an immense vogue, and it was said that there was 
scarcely a town of 5000 inhabitants in this country without a spiritual- 
istic temple for the spread of the cult, with several temples in each of 
the larger towns and cities. 

Ours is a favorable time, then, for a thorough review of the sub- 
ject of spiritism once more. Father Gearon has summed up in simple 
straightforward fashion the arguments against the serious significance 
of spiritism in a way that will surely help in the minimization of it as 
a religious influence in life, insofar at least as are concerned all those 
who sincerely look for a rationalization of its claims. 

His conclusions are those of all other serious investigators not already 
committed to the spiritistic cult. Professor Richet, Director of the 
Department of Physiology of the University of Paris and one of the 
most distinguished scientists of this generation, the discoverer of such 
elusive reactions in the human body as anaphylaxis and allergy, spent 
the vacations of many years in the study of spiritism through medi- 
ums. His volume, “Thirty Years of Psychic Research,” arrives at 
the same conclusions as those of Father Gearon. Such spiritistic 
phenomena as exist are not due to the dead, nor are they due to inter- 
vention of other spirits, demons or angels, unless very exceptionally. 
Whatever of them are not, are due to certain little understood intel- 
lectual powers in human nature which are responsible for the produc- 
tion of certain mysterious effects that are often attributed to supra- 
natural forces. Father Gearon’s book written in a style at once inter- 
esting and attractive boils down into its 150 pages the pith of this 
important subject. James J. Watsu, M.D., Ph.D. 


SOME RECENT WORKS FOR CLERICAL READERS 


Our readers are already acquainted with the Preuss edition of 
Brunsmann’s “Fundamental Theology,” which was commended in 
these pages on the appearance of the first volume in 1928 and of the 
second volume in 1929. The subject-matter of these two volumes was 
Natural Religion and Revealed Religion respectively. The third vol- 
ume,’ which treats of the Catholic Religion, is now at hand, and the 
fourth volume, which will conclude this work, will deal with the in- 
fallible teaching office of the Church. Having established in the previ- 
ous parts the duty of every man to embrace the religion of Jesus Christ, 


1 A Handbook of Fundamental Theology. By the Rev. John Brunsmann, S.V.D. 
Freely Adapted and Edited by Arthur Preuss. Vol. III. The Church of Christ: 
gg Nature, Properties, and Notes (B. Herder Book Co., St. 

uis, Mo.). 
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the author in the volume now before us proceeds to show that the re- 
ligion of Christ is found in the society established by Christ, the Catholic 
Church with the Roman Pontiff at its head, and nowhere else. The 
volume opens with a chapter on the foundation of the Church by 
Christ ; then follows a second chapter on the nature of the Church, its 
authority (papacy and episcopacy), its object, members, duration and 
perfection. In two remaining chapters are considered the properties 
of the Church, such as infallibility, necessity, visibility, and the four 
notes by which it can be clearly recognized and distinguished from 
all false claimants. All these positions are clearly stated and explained ; 
their proofs are drawn from Old and New Testament and from the 
records of the first three Christian centuries; the attacks made on 
them, especially by recent non-Catholic writers in Germany, are con- 
sidered and refuted. The work of translation and the editing are, of 
course, well done, and there is a useful list of readings after the prin- 
cipal divisions of the book. We believe that works like this one are 
especially needful today when godlessness is organized and makes world 
war on all religion, while churchlessness itself appears as a movement 
opposed to organized religion. It seems, too, that apologetic studies 
should be specially advantageous now, in view of the many proposals 
for church union and the widespread attention given to the teachings 
of the Holy Father on the great questions of the day. 


Even the non-Catholic who is well disposed towards God, religion 
and Church, is often very much in the dark, not merely about the 
Church, but about God Himself. There is first the quite common idea 
that God’s existence is something one goodnaturedly accepts, but which 
no one can prove by scientific argument ; and next the persuasion that, 
even though there be a God, He cannot be the perfect or omnipotent 
being or the personal being He has been represented to be. It is 
often necessary in preparing converts, even well-educated persons 
though they be, to go back to the very fundamentals of the existence 
and attributes of God. How often do we hear of the God of inner 
experience, or of the cosmic God who is nature itself, and this from 
non-Catholic clergymen! Little wonder, then, that the Supreme Being 
is to so many, not only in atheistic Russia but in Christian lands also, 
an unknown Deity; that in consequence there is so little devotion to 
Him, so little regard for His will and law. In view of this state of 
affairs the Cambridge Summer School Papers of 1930? have a very 
present interest and utility; they explain well what the Catholic idea 
of God is, how it differs from the ideas current among non-Catholics, 
how it is grounded on reasonable arguments and proofs. There are 


2God. Papers Read at the 1930 Cambridge Summer School of Catholic Studies 
(July 26 to August 4, 1930). Edited by the Rev. C. Lattey, S.J., M.A., Professor 
of Apologetics at Heythrop College, Oxon. (B. Herder Book Co.). 
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ten of these papers written by members of the English clergy and 
laity and by Dr. Fulton J. Sheen of the Catholic University of America, 
the subject of the latter being the immanence of God. Besides the pa- 
pers on God’s existence and attributes, there are discussions of the means 
whereby we know God, the beatific vision, the problem of evil. Fr. 
Lattey, S.J., is editor of the book in which the papers are presented 
and writes the preface. 

Biblical students will be interested in a new work on the famous 
letter of Aristeas to Philocrates. The letter is short but important. 
It gives the first account of the origin of the Septuagint, and from the 
times of Josephus it has been extensively studied and commented on. 
Fr. Tramontano, recently deceased Rector of Posillipo in Italy, gave 
ten years of study to it, and his introduction, with Greek original and 
new Italian version accompanied by commentary, is now published.® 
The critics have long been divided regarding the time and authenticity 
of the work of Aristeas, and as for the linguistic and stylistic aspect 
the labor was all to be done. Indeed, as Andrews, a recent translator, 
had declared, Aristeas philologically speaking was still virgin soil. Fr. 
Tramontano devoted himself, therefore, to the arduous pioneer labors 
of studying thoroughly the historical and literary problems connected 
with this famous letter. Such scholarly work is not a bed of roses, but 
the fruit repays the toil. Competent critics have pronounced Fr. 
Tramontano’s the classical commentary on Aristeas. 

Fr. Creusen’s well-known work on the Church Law for Religious 
has been translated from the fourth French edition into English by 
Fr. Garesché, S.J. The work will be of great assistance to Religious 
and Ecclesiastical Superiors, as well as to confessors and directors of 
Religious, since it is a complete treatise on the canonical aspects of 
the Religious life. Not only the pertinent Canons of the Code, but also 
the many interpretations, replies and discussions thereon that have ap- 
peared since 1917 are explained in this Garesché edition, and it is pre- 
pared moreover with a view to its use by communities in the United 
States. J. A. McHvueu, O.P. 


3 La Lettera di Aristea a Filocrate. Introduzione, Testo, Versione, e Commento. 
Autore R. P. Raffaele Tramontano, S.J., Prafazione del R. P. Alberto Vaccari, 
Vice Preside del Pontificio Instituto Biblico (Ufficio Succursale della Civilta 
Cattolica, Naples, Italy). 

* Religious Men and Women in Church Law. By Joseph Creusen, S.J., Pro- 
fessor of Moral Theology and Canon Law, Jesuit House of Studies, Louvain. 
Translated from the Fourth French Edition by Edward F. Garesché, S.J. (The 
Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis.). 











